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Children’s Books: ‘Ode to the Storytelling Tradition’ 


We at The Book Review have always prided ourselves on the fact that this is one of the very few fora where serious note is taken of books 
written for children. When The Book Review was started in 1976, let alone reviews, even publishing of children’s books was a very low priority 
for most publishers. However, we began as we meant to go along, and focus on children’s books we did, as we did on original works published 
in the Indian languages, right from the first issue. Happily for the entire fraternity of publishers, authors, illustrators, readers and reviewers of 
children’s books, we have come a long way from the days of low quality publications. Today, we have major publishers of the world setting 
up their imprints for this genre. The result, we have an embarrassment of riches every year to review in the November issue. We would like to 
share with our readers that the archival content of the Children’s special issues published since 1976 are available on the Goodbooks/WIPRO 
website: http://goodbooks.in/reviews/tbr-reviews/results. Or you can go to: goodbooks.in 

Putting together an issue covering more than a 100 books every year has meant that we have been watching the evolving trends in both 
the publishing for children and the contents thereof. Amazing changes have been happening, genres overlap in the new millennium where 
the internet savvy child reader of today seems to catch up with the young adult much more speedily than ever before. And so the distinction 
between levels at which the books are targeted are blurring too. The other interesting feature about children’s literature is the way subjects 
which in an earlier generation were considered not proper to be shared with children are now being handled, sensitively and imaginatively: 
adoption, divorce, death, trauma and displacement, and so on are brought in to explain to the young reader as realities of life which they 
could learn to cope with, instead of being in a ‘dark hole’ or “darkeless’ of fear born out of not knowing. 

Every year the special issue brings its own joys: discovering new authors, reaching out to the latest from old favourites, and new reviewers 
as well as those who write for us every year and without whom we could not sustain this venture. The avalanche of books which the office gets 
flooded with is an eye-opener too. This year we decided to have only four classifications, as the genre is cutting across disciplines. A children’s 
issue has to look at the state of the art of the discipline of education. And that has turned about to be particularly meaningful this year with the 
unprecedented challenges the pandemic has suddenly thrown up. The articles and reviews in the first section highlight how both teachers and 
students are coping against all odds to ensure that it does not turn out to be a zero year for those in schools, colleges and universities. 

While we may talk about changes, some things remain the same, and one of them is the fact that epics, mythology and perennial classics 
always provide the frame for much creative writing. So what better way to start that section than with that ‘ocean’ of stories, the 
Kathasaritsagar, reviewed by Arshia Sattar who has made the genre peculiarly her own? But we also have a young author ‘tweaking a traditional 
mythological format for the new millennium’ as Subhadra Sengupta puts it. In the section on Knowledge Variants, fact and fiction mingle 
with a look at books on science, environment, (even yoga gets a look see) and much more. The Young Adult section brings titles to readers by 
all-time favourites as well as new authors. The last section is of course pure joy with tales of cats and dogs and even crocodiles marching 
alongside mischievous protagonists doing their worst, ‘silly or funny or pointless but still excellent reads’, as one of our reviewers puts it. 

It must be mentioned here that in the list of established publishers like Tulika, Tara, Eklavya and Pratham, we have a splendid new 
entrant, the Ektaara Foundation from Bhopal. 

So who says children don’t read any more? This issue will tell you that on the contrary, when you have a young lad reaching out to 
Tharoorosaurus! to review it, or a class seven student comments on the concerns the young feel towards global warming and climate change, 

a little girl puts down her thoughts on how she read up Greek mythology during her enforced lockdown period, you know that the book is a 
thing of joy which will be forever with us. And the beautiful art on the cover by another teenager crowns it all. 

So like Sudha Murty, we dedicate this issue to “To all weavers who have spun magical tales over the course of time.’ 


Editors 
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EDUCATION 


Covid Will Hit Indian Education Badly: Can We Use this Crisis to 
Bring about Much-Needed Reform? 


By Sridhar Rajagopalan 


long time. Like with all crises, the poor and socially 

disadvantaged are much more badly affected. As the well-to- 
do actually benefit from a more digitising economy, Covid will likely 
simultaneously increase levels of impoverishment as well as 
inequality—a double whammy. 

The pattern of impact of Covid in education is not very different. 
The poor are affected disproportionately for a number of reasons— 
limited access to means of learning digitally, more learning loss on an 
already poor learning base and potentially increased nutritional 
deficiencies. Those studying in affordable private schools may face 
difficulties in paying fees and even the prospect that some of their 
schools shut down permanently due to the crisis. 

Yet, a crisis can be an opportunity to see things more clearly and 
to make big changes. We have already seen large-scale acceptance of 
digital learning and teaching which would have taken years otherwise. 
Unlike other sectors, however, education is largely controlled by the 
Government and many of the levers of change are also under 
Government control. Yet each of us as citizens can help in this 
process by understanding the key issues and lobbying for change, 
sometimes within our own communities. 

Like in other sectors, Covid has laid bare the festering problems 
that already existed in education making many of them worse. Low 
learning levels, teacher absence and inequities were not created by 
Covid, but will be deeply accentuated by it. So the solution should 
not be entirely Covid-focussed but rather on changes we need to 
make to reform education and make it more effective. 

Quality versus Going through the Motions: While we discuss 
some solutions, it is important to appreciate that anything can be 
implemented with a focus on quality or a focus on ‘going through the 
motions’. But only one of these approaches produces meaningful 
results. Consider our response to Covid. More than any other part of 
the world, ‘Live Online Classes’ became a big phenomenon even 
though teachers lecturing to a class and giving ‘notes’ that students 
copy does not lead to student learning. Governments announced TV 
channels to broadcast classes. India responded with what ‘looks’ the 
most like education, with less emphasis on whether learning would 
actually happen. This is what we mean by a ‘going-through-the- 
motions’ approach. 

Yet, achieving quality is not so difficult. It requires having clearly 
defined goals, and research and measurement comparing the current 
state with the desired goal. The goal of education is student 
outcomes—both learning outcomes as well as other non-cognitive 
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There is a need for public education campaigns to 
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performing students to the teaching profession 
more than any other country in the world. 
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outcomes. These can be defined and then measured. Student 
assessments for a scientifically selected sample of students, surveys and 
feedback would be tools that provide clarity on these. Even non- 
cognitive student characteristics like cooperation or helpfulness or 
process parameters like the extent teachers feel they have a say in the 
school can be measured. These methods and instruments may not be 
perfect and may often bring bad news. But if we are serious, the 
instruments will get better over time and bad news will be seen as 
feedback that a change of course may be necessary. 

Some Solutions: We propose some actions below, dividing them 
into those that can be done immediately, those that have to be 
ongoing and, finally, policy changes. None of these changes will be 
easy to implement, but they will mutually reinforce each other. So if 
even some are initiated, they will make it easier for the others to be 
implemented, and the benefits will be much more than the sum of 
the parts. 

Immediate Actions: Ensuring every child reads in one language by 
Class 2 and does the four arithmetic operations fluently by Class 5: 
Around 75% of children in India are not able to read fluently even by 
class 3 or perform arithmetic operations fluently by class 5. For these 
75%, the subsequent classes and lessons may as well be taught in 
French or Swahili. Reading and numeracy skills are not just 
utilitarian skills—after all computers can read text aloud and do all 
the calculations we need—they impact brain development and 
prepare children for further learning. A mission-mode, measurement- 
focussed, time-bound strategy to achieve this Foundational Learning 
goal within 5 years should be our number one national (not just 
educational) goal. 

Reforming our Board Exams so they test understanding and 
application of concepts and not just textbook recall: We already live in a 
world where human ingenuity and innovation is the biggest 
determiner of a society’s success. To become an innovative, problem- 
solving society, we need our students to develop critical thinking 
skills. But our Board Exams emphasize rote learning largely testing 
recall and textbook-based content. This has allowed coaching classes 
to flourish and the odd unfamiliar question to draw the ire of parents 
and students as ‘out-of-syllabus’! The contribution of our Board 
Exams in discouraging critical thinking and encouraging rote learning 
cannot be overstated. Modifying these exams to focus on unfamiliar, 
innovative questions and test application skills is not difficult to do, 
and may well be the highest impact action we can take as a nation. 

Ongoing Actions: 

Conducting regular and valid national and international 
benchmarking of student learning: Imagine if teachers, parents and 
schools received regular feedback on what students were learning well 
and what they were not—not just at the end of the Board Exam—but 
as early as class 3 or 4? Of course, the information would need to be 
credible and must provide some kind of benchmarking. This can be 
done by testing just 1-2% of students in a few classes (say 4, 6 and 8) 
once in 3-4 years. Further, comparative data across States and some 
countries (some aspirational like Singapore or China, and others at a 
similar level of India’s per capita GDP like the Philippines or Sri 
Lanka) would provide absolute and relative feedback to the system. 

People sometimes respond that assessments alone cannot bring 
change. That is true. The role of assessments is to keep pointing us to 


the parts that need improvement (we discuss some of them below). 

Building a Science of Learning and using that to develop institutions 
and train teachers: It is possible today to train teachers not just in 
theory but using data on what children actually find difficult. This 
helps teacher focus on the learning gaps children actually have in 
different topics. Such systematic data and insights constitute a 
‘Science of Learning’ which can be used to improve our textbooks 
and EdTech products, it can help eighty lakh teachers teach better 
and continuously improve. Our educational institutions like the 
National and State Councils of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT and SCERTs) would be strengthened in the process. 

Developing EdTech as a tool, not as hype: Technology in general and 
EdTech products in particular should not be over-hyped as they 
cannot replace the teacher. Yet they are so powerful that a case can be 
made that India cannot achieve quality learning for all without 
deploying EdTech widely and effectively. EdTech should be seen as a 
valuable tool in the teacher’s toolkit. These tools have to be measured 
based on independent evaluations of their learning effectiveness, not 
the cost or scale of their marketing campaigns. 

Identifying gifted and talented students and supporting them: 
Research and the experience of various countries suggest that 
identifying the top 1-2% of students in various fields and nurturing 
their talent has many downstream benefits for the country. Students 
should be identified when they are 12 or 13 years of age when they 
are not too young but are still impressionable and have made career 
decisions. Needless to say, the selection process must be based purely 
on merit and the selected students must be provided opportunities to 
build their skills including by living and learning from similarly gifted 
peers for a few weeks every year. 

Policy changes: 

Making education compulsory: Major countries made education 
compulsory towards the end of the 19th century. Compulsory 
education means that parents have to send their children to school 
(not, as the Right to Education law creatively interprets—that 
governments must compulsorily provide education). In India today, 
education is not compulsory and whether a child attends school or 
not is the parents’ choice. 

Treating Government and private schools similarly: Even though 
almost 50% of India’s children now go to private schools (the 
percentage is over 70% in many urban areas), the government sees 
itself as responsible only for the education in Government schools. 
The National Education Policy has recommended steps to separate 
the regulatory and education provision roles of the government. 
Additionally, being responsible for the learning levels of all children 
in an area—irrespective of the type of school they go to—would force 
governments to work to strengthen private schools. 

Consolidating small schools: India today has more children of 
school-going age than any other country in the world. But even 20 
years ago, when China had more school going children than India, 
we had far more schools than China. This paradox arose due to a 
policy to provide schools within a few kilometres of every household, 
which in turn led to school fragmentation and most schools being 
sub-scale. 28% of India’s primary schools (not classes!) have less than 
30 students. These schools need to be consolidated and students from 
areas that are further away provided free transport instead. 
Consolidating schools allows better-qualified teachers to be recruited 
for each class and avoids the problem of children of different classes 
having to study together—all of which lead to improved student 
learning. 

Launching ongoing public education campaigns: Since most adults 
have first-hand experience of education, it feels a familiar and easy 
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topic. However many intuitive concepts are not necessarily correct. 
The public has notions that private schools teach more effectively 
than Government schools. Graduating students do not consider jobs 
in education high in their list of career options. And people are sure 
that it is best for their children to study in ‘English-medium’ schools. 
There is a need for public education campaigns to correct some 
misconceptions and change mindsets on others. Singapore, for 
example, attracts higher-performing students to the teaching 
profession more than any other country in the world. Yet it invests 
heavily each year on campaigns to encourage the best graduating 
students to become teachers! We have seen campaigns in India 
promoting tourism—we need campaigns to stress the importance of 
reading, encouraging students to consider teaching careers or 
challenging the notion that English-medium is the right way to go. 

Following the research on medium of instruction: Finally, research is 
unequivocal that children learn best in the language they are most 
familiar with when they enter school. Less known to most people is 
that research also establishes that there is huge aspirational value of 
colonial languages like English or French. The clamour for these 
languages is even higher among the poorer who believe that learning 
that language will lead their children to success. Yet, research also 
establishes that the best way to develop strength in a language like 
English is to first develop proficiency in the first language. Our 
National Education Policy has taken a very permissive view to 
medium of instruction avoiding a clear, research-based stance. But if 
we want our children to learn well, we will have to—in addition to 
the other steps listed above—strengthen state language-based 
education while addressing the public’s questions and concerns on 
this topic. 

Covid provides us an opportunity and challenges us to fix 
longstanding problems in our public delivery of education. In the 
twenty years that our organization has done extensive studies on 
student learning on over a million students, we have found that a few 
steps listed above can make a big difference. While the decision may 
need to be taken by governments, understanding the issues and 
discussing and debating them may well be the first step each of us can 
take. 
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Curriculum in Early Childhood Education: Re-examined, Reclaimed, 
Renewed edited by Jennifer J. Mueller, Nancy File provides a critical 
examination of the sources, aims, and features of early childhood 
curricula. The book first contextualizes the historical and research 
base of early childhood curriculum, and then turns to discussions of 
various schools of theory and philosophy that have served to support 
curriculum development in early childhood education. 


Routledge, Taylor & Francis, New York, 2019, pp. 244, $51.95 
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Re-Envisioning Childhood and Schooling: 
Reflections from the New Education Policy 2020 (NEP 2020) 


By Namita Ranganathan 


fter 34 long years since the last National Policy on Education 

Aw the New Education Policy finally arrived! From a 
raft policy document of 484 odd pages, it was consolidated 

into a slim document of 66 pages, approved by the Union Cabinet on 
29th July 2020. It’s trajectory from conception to delivery saw three 
successive HRD Ministers, a team of Senior Career Bureaucrats and 
Scientists and Academicians as members of the Drafting Committee 
and it finally took Professor Kasturirangan’s leadership to bring it to 
fruition. 

With bated breath when the document was unfurled, opened and 
read by all, what emerged were four major sections focussing on: 

-School Education, 

-Higher Education, 

Other key areas of focus like Professional Education, Digital 
Education, Arts and Aesthetics etc. and 

-a brief overview of the roll out plan in chronological sequence 
spanning the next 20 years. 

Incidentally, since this is a Children’s Day special issue, I will 
restrict the discussion in this short perspective piece to the 
recommendations in the policy that relate to children and schooling. 
To begin with, as a very radical step, the policy has recommended 
complete overhauling and restructuring of the school system into a 
5+3+3+4 pattern to replace the existing 10+2+3 system. Within this, 
the first 5 years relate to children in the age group of 3 to 8 years 
which subsume the pre-primary years and grades 1 and 2. They are 
designated conceptually as the foundational years. The clear departure 
here is the clubbing of pre-primary education with early primary 
education in organic continuity. Undoubtedly this has given a great 
fillip to Early Childhood Education (ECE), recognizing that the 
formative years mark the period of maximal brain development and 
therefore the need for early cognitive stimulation and creating a 
strong foundational base for the subsequent levels of schooling. The 
policy appropriately places emphasis in this regard on foundational 
literacy and numeracy. While this is not a new idea, it may be 
perceived as beneficial from a developmental perspective because it 
does impact how readiness for the subsequent levels of education 
unfold. The real challenge lies in making it work. ECE has been 
largely in the domain of Anganwadis and Pre-primary schools or 
exclusive sections in composite schools. The Anganwadi workers are 
expected to focus on children’s health, nutrition, immunization and 
school readiness. They are often drawn from the local community 
and may have studied only upto class 8 or 10. So how children’s 
education will get addressed upto grade 2 and whether the 
Anganwadies will have to be re-located in the premises of regular 
schools, remain unanswered dilemmas. 

The next 3 years relate to grades 3, 4 and 5 which are presently 
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designated as the primary years. The policy recommends viewing 
them as the preparatory years for what will follow as the middle 
school stage from grade 6 to 8. The underlying logic which merits 
appreciation here is that children can be exposed to an organized 
routine, more subjects to study, more teachers to adjust to and a 
robust school life for the years to follow. At middle school there is 
exposure to all school subjects and activities and opportunities to 
identify one’s talents, abilities and interests. All this sounds ideal, 
almost utopian in also being congruent with the principles of child 
development, but the real challenge is in having curricula, pedagogic 
approaches, assessment systems and more importantly well trained 
and competent teachers! The final 4 years relate to grades 9, 10, 11 
and 12 which the policy labels as the secondary stage. The existing 
nomenclature of senior secondary for grades 11 and 12 has been 
dropped and one wonders why, because the skills and qualifications 
required by teachers to teach at this level are more than those upto 
grade 10. What additionally needs to be factored in is that in several 
States grade 11 and 12 are situated in college education and called 
junior college, pre-university course, intermediate, etc. Since 
Education is a subject in the Concurrent list, States are free to follow 
what they deem appropriate. So many anomalies will have to be 
addressed in the action plan. It may require a lot of unlearning and 
re-learning on the part of educators and policy makers. Re-imagining 
of school education is what is needed, rather than merely fitting in 
the recommendations into the existing system. 

Another very strong recommendation that has been made pertains 
to the medium of instruction upto the middle school stage. The 
policy explicitly states that children should preferably be taught in the 
mother tongue or home language upto grade 5 if not upto grade 8! It 
does not preclude teaching English as a language but clearly 
undervalues it as a preferred medium of instruction. Once again, the 
logic is drawn from research in early childhood learning which has 
demonstrated initial ease for a child to learn in a language that he/she 
is familiar and comfortable with. However, stretching it so far is 
something that needs to be reviewed. In its zest to be child-friendly 
and facilitative, somewhere the policy has failed to take cognisance of 
English being the aspirational language and identity of almost 
everyone and also the means to upward social and occupational 
mobility. More significantly, we have to recognize that we are a 
pluralistic culture and society in which cross cultural, inter-caste, 
inter—religious, inter-regional and international marriages have been 
taking place since the last 50 years! In such a scenario, does mother 
tongue have any relevance? In fact, world over, the dominant view is 
that there is a global childhood which we have to prepare our 
children for, while retaining important local cultural and contextual 
dimensions. The challenge lies in creating an appropriate synthesis. 
And for children who have parents in transferrable jobs, it is English 
as the medium of instruction which becomes the stabilizing unifier. 
The policy does recognize this but requires more explicit articulation 
about it. 

An aspect highlighted by the policy which is of immense 
importance relates to having a workforce of capable teachers for all 
levels of schooling. One sub section is devoted to spelling out what 
the nature and form of Teacher Education Programmes should be. 
One wonders why only Pre-Service Teacher Education is discussed 
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whereas the need for change and adaptation in the existing workforce 
of teachers is at the moment, a more pressing need. There is thus a 
clear case for a meaningful framework for In-Service Teacher 
Education. It is hoped that this will find expression in the 
Implementation Plan. 

No Educational Policy should be read in isolation from the 
policies that preceded it. So the recommendation relating to 
introduction of Vocational Subjects from the middle school level 
should be seen in relation to the failure of Vocational Education, 
recommended by the policies of 1968 and 1986, respectively. The 
idea is that the same mistakes should not be repeated, particularly 
creating an early divide between blue and white collar employability. 
In an Education for All framework, policies are expected to be 
inclusive, provide equal opportunities to all and address issues of 
equality, secularism and non-discrimination, enshrined as 
constitutional commitments, however lofty they may sound. Once 
again, the way forward in this will have to be part of the 
implementation plan. 

I would like to end on a note of optimism and hope! Childhood 
has been re-discovered for the potential that it has. From the hapless 
receiver of knowledge and information, the child is now seen from a 
capability lens and his/her education is required to tap this capability. 
Children’s voices, their agency and potential have at last been 
recognized. This is indeed a welcome starting point. The new 
structure of levels of schooling likewise has aligned itself with 
developmental research in the field. One just wishes that lost 
childhoods, marginalized childhoods, discriminatory patterns, 
appropriate flexibility and contextualization of curricula and 
standards find place in the roll out plan for school education so that 
more children can enjoy their schooling experience. It should not 
remain a dream! 
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An Interdisciplinary 
Exploration of Policy Shifts 


Arvind Kumar Mishra 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN INDIA: POLICY SHIFTS, ISSUES AND CHALLENGES 
Edited by Jyoti Raina 
Routledge, New Delhi, 2020, pp. xix+288, $1495.00 


of Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE) is almost 

achieved (The Net Enrolment Ratio in the primary stage of 
elementary education was 99.6% as per the Government’s DISE data 
for the year 2010-11), the major stakeholders of education in our 
country feel that elementary education in India is in a deep crisis. 


| is a paradox that when the first stage of the coveted national goal 
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Elementary Education in India: Policy 
Shifts, Issues and Challenges explicates the 
socio-political dynamics in post- 
Independent India that have led to the 
present state of elementary education in 
the country. It has been argued in this 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


volume that the leaders and thinkers 
involved in the freedom struggle were eve Maree 
guided by values such as egalitarianism, 
equality of opportunity, and social justice, 
and had envisioned elementary education 


as a means to transform Indian society 


according to these values. However, in 
post-Independent India, the thinking of 
the leaders of our country demonstrates a tension between education’s 
role in economic development and its role in bringing about social 
transformation in the country. Right after the attainment of freedom, 
political leaders and bureaucrats accorded greater importance to 
higher and technical education over elementary education as they 
thought that the former will play a key role in the modernization and 
economic development of the country whereas the latter was viewed 
as an act of welfare only. 

Undermining the importance of elementary education by the 
Government is reflected in the decline of the plan allocations to 
elementary education as a percentage of the total plan outlay from 
7.86% to 2.58% between the First FYP and Sixth FYP and the 
marginal rise in the Seventh FYP to 3.55% (Varghese and 
Tilak,1991). Moreover, the Government further drifted from its 
commitment to provide quality and equitable education through a 
common schooling system by allowing non-state actors to provide 
elementary education in the National Policy of Education 1986, thus 
legitimizing a hierarchical and unequal system of school education. 

Although the preceding discussion constitutes the backdrop of the 
volume under review, its main thrust is to highlight the impact of a 
radical shift in educational policy (read adoption of neoliberal 
education policy) on elementary education in India after the Central 
Government decided for the structural adjustment programme (SAP) 
of the Indian economy under the influence of the World Bank (WB) 
and the World Trade Organization (WTO) mandates following the 
Washington Consensus in 1989. The volume comprises fourteen 
chapters (excluding the introductory chapter), which have been 
organized into four parts, based on the following theme: (i) neoliberal 
restructuring of education, (ii) understanding knowledge and 
curriculum, (iii) schooling, social justice, and critical pedagogy, and 
(iv) transnational perspective on neoliberalism and education. 

Jyoti Raina in her introductory chapter as well as in two other 
chapters in Part 1 (one of them co-authored with Parul) has provided 
a detailed account of neoliberal education policy and how it has 
changed the landscape of school education in the country. She has 
argued that neoliberal policy has paved the way for the entry of the 
private sector in school education, which was accompanied by the 
deterioration of the academic quality of Government schools 
tremendously. Consequently, parents, who cannot afford to pay the 
fee for private schools, send their children to Government schools. 
Suman Lata, in her chapter, has discussed that the growth of public- 
private partnership (PPP) in school education got an acceleration 
when perception about education changed from a public good to a 
tradeable commodity. Atishi, a member of the ruling political party 
in Delhi currently, discusses the challenges the Government has to 
face in improving the condition of Government schools. 

The three chapters of Part 2 deal with the theme of knowledge 
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and curriculum. Rohit Dhankar has argued the significance of 
articulation of the aims of education as part of education policy. He 
has noted that due to the absence of agreement on the aims of 
education in almost all policy documents, changes in education are 
done arbitrarily. Disha Nawani, in her chapter, has argued that the 
recent thrust of the neoliberal regime on learning outcomes and 
conventional fear-based examination systems mutually support each 
other and this process legitimizes the objectification and de- 
contextualization of learning and knowledge. Building on four 
ethnographic case studies, Nita Kumar demonstrates that the elitist 
nature of Indian modernity is selective and supports and legitimizes 
the existing social structure of the society. According to her analysis, 
the modern education system, which is dominated by the colonial 
mindset, excludes and fails children belonging to disadvantaged 
communities assuming that these children cannot be educated. 

There are three chapters related to the theme—Schooling, Social 
justice, and Critical Pedagogy in Part 3. Sanjay Kumar, based on an 
ethnographic and action research conducted by the Deshkal Society 
with teachers in the Waziraganj block of Gaya, Bihar, has shown the 
prevalence of ‘heredity-based educability’ belief among the teachers 
who participated in the study. In the analysis of this finding, he has 
linked the presence of such belief about children’s educability with 
the prevailing caste system in society. Through action research, he 
demonstrates that this regressive belief of teachers can be changed. 
Ravi Kumar has critically examined the changing notion of education 
and has drawn our attention to the role of education in the possible 
growth of capitalism and fascism. He further argues that educators 
can challenge capitalism and fascism by using critical pedagogy. In 
Chapter 10, Madhu Prasad traces the continuity of exclusion of 
deprived sections of society from equitable education with the 
exclusion prevalent during the pre-colonial era. She has argued that 
an instrumentalist view of education reduces knowledge to the level 
of ‘acquisition of skills’, which is devoid of critical thinking and 
facilitates the growth of militant nationalism too. 

The three chapters of Part 4 present experiences from a 
transnational perspective for making a comparative analysis of the 
impact of neoliberalism on education. Dave Hill engages with 
neoliberal and neoconservative ideologies and argues that these two 
ideologies are not necessarily compatible with each other under all 
circumstances. Acknowledging the limitations of both the ideologies, 
he suggests a socialist policy for education. Tom Griffiths warns that 
if support for public education is advocated on the ground of its high 
rate of return, it will amount to supporting the logic of the human 
capital theory. He makes an appeal to critical educators and activists 
for developing an alternative logic for the support of mass education 
that will generate critical consciousness among the masses to fight 
against the neoliberal regime. Ivor Goodson has drawn upon a 
four-year-long qualitative study of educational reforms undertaken in 
seven European countries. Besides the assault of neoliberalism on 
education, he has also shown that this framework gets re-worked and 
re-enacted, and re-formulated by the actors, particularly by the 
teachers, in unintended directions. 

Vikas Gupta draws upon the Allahabad High Court judgment of 
2015 directing the State Government to ensure that Government 
employees send their children to public schools. He has viewed this 
judgment as radical and more progressive compared to the RTE Act, 
2009. However, unlike the other three chapters in this part, this 
chapter doesn’t provide any understanding of the transnational 
perspective on education. 

Although a lot has already been written about the impact of 
neoliberal policy on education, this volume is perhaps the first one to 
systematically analyse elementary education in the Indian context. 
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One of the strengths of this volume is that it has demonstrated the 
link between educational policy and the ideology underpinning the 
political economy of the country. The volume, as a whole, seems to 
argue that education is an important ideological apparatus of the state 
(Althusser, 1971) and is used by governments to facilitate 
internalization of the ideology of the state. Neoliberal ideology, 
employing education, promotes traits and habits such as 
individualism, economic rationality, compliant subjectivity, 
depoliticized attitude and consumerist identity among students. The 
volume has been successful in developing the argument that 
elementary education is too serious a subject matter to be left only to 
the experts of education. 

Notwithstanding its strengths, there are a few limitations to this 
volume. The book mainly deals with the impacts of neoliberal policy 
on elementary education at the macro level, such as changes in 
education policy and the unprecedented growth of private schools. 
However, its manifestations at the micro-level, its impact on 
pedagogy and day-to-day practices of teachers, students, and their 
parents have not been taken up. As ‘neoliberalism and education’ is a 
fairly developed and researched area, a novel contribution could have 
been made in this field by highlighting the successes and the failures 
of this ideology at the level of implementation in a specific socio- 
political context, particularly by documenting the strategies adopted 
by teachers, students and their parents in negotiating with and 
resisting the new policy. Secondly, no chapter discusses the socio- 
cultural factors of Indian society that contribute to the acceptance of 
and resistance to neoliberal values by people belonging to different 
caste, class and religious groups. Thirdly, early childhood education, 
which is acknowledged as part of elementary education in 
contemporary discourse, has remained unaddressed. Fourthly, the 
issue of deterioration of quality of education has been an omission in 
this volume despite various surveys of academic achievement report 
that there is a serious learning crisis in the Indian school system. It is 
important to note that the concern for the quality of education in 
Indian policy circles is not new. In his 1963 lecture on this theme of 
‘Quantity and Quality’, J P Naik had noted that at present, no 
educational problem was exercising the public mind so much as the 
rapid expansion of education accompanied by a deterioration in 
quality. 

Overall, the editor deserves to be complimented for the judicious 
selection of chapters for this volume. It will, in my opinion, prove to 
be essential reading for researchers, educators, political activists, and 
public policymakers. 
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Responses to Changing 
Contexts 


Geeta Menon 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 
By Namita Ranganathan 
Sage Publications, 2020, pp. 444, 695.00 


his is a comprehensive and discursive book on child 
development, adolescence included. Comprising sixteen 
chapters and two essays it presents a holistic picture, bringing 
in perspectives from multiple disciplines like child development, 
psychology, sociology and education. 

‘Basic Concepts and Ideas in Human Development and Diversity’ 
by Ranganathan presents the over-all framework of human 
development and gives perspective of three theorists, Piaget, Vygotsky 
and Kohlberg. Thus, this paper sets the tone for the chapters that 
follow. 

The sixteen chapters can be seen as three distinct themes. Theme 
one is Early Childhood Care and Development, with two papers— 
‘Developmental Patterns in Early Childhood’, and ‘Early Childhood 
Care and Education: Policy, Practices and Innovations’ which 
complement each other; Geeta Rai presents the principles and 
milestones of child development in early years and Suhasini Kanwar 
presents the policy and practice, together they give a comprehensive 
perspective of the area of Early Childhood Care and Education. 
Gender perspective and its inter-generational impact because of early 
pregnancy, toxic stress and severe malnutrition of women could have 
been included in the argument. 

Theme two is Childhood. Ravneet Kaur in her paper ‘Perspective 
on Children and Childhood’ helps the reader explore the concept of 
childhood, the eastern and western perspectives as the variation in 
experienced childhoods especially in the context of India where she 
says, ‘Indian childhood cannot be seen in a monolithic way.’ Nidhi 
Gulati deepens this thread in her paper “Childhood in India: A 
Socio-historical Trajectory’. Here she details the Indian perspective 
by elaborating on the dominant cultural imagery about childhood, 
childhood in medieval, colonial and liberalized India. In this 
exposition she deftly includes the concept of unequal childhood. Like 
a relay race, Kavita Vasudev picks up the theme of unequal childhood 
in her paper “Rights of Children in Difficult Circumstances’, 
emphasizing on various groups of marginalized childhoods— 
children in difficult circumstances, destitute children, child workers 
and so on. The issue is of Rights of Children. In the next chapter 
Kavita proceeds to highlight on the laws and policies for children. 
The four papers together create a composite theoretical narrative on 
childhood, particularly in India. One does however miss close 
encounters with marginalized childhood in the form of actual case 
studies of children and contexts. 

Theme three is Adolescence. Papers here focus on adolescence as a 
critical stage from the life-span perspective. Vishakha Kumar in her 
paper ‘Understanding Adolescence: Theories, Issues and Debates’ 
meanders around multiple angles to understanding adolescence 
research, theories and some select concepts. The other authors bring 
out critical aspects of adolescence: “Growing up in Digital World’ by 
Chandan Srivastava, ‘Peer Relationships in Childhood and 
Adolescence’ by Rashi Mukhopadhyaya and ‘Understanding Gender: 
Concepts and Ideas’ by Neema Chaurasiya. A paper by Shivani Arora 
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touches upon the change in 
viewing gender; she 
addresses the contemporary 
issue of multiple gender 
identity with sensitivity in 
her paper ‘Addressing 
Gender Diversity in Children 
and Adolescents’ whereas 
Toolika Wadhwa expands on 
the critical concept of 
identity during adolescence 
in her paper ‘Demystifying 
the Notions of Self and 


Understanding Childhood 
and Adolescence 


Identity’. Nemita Ranganathan 
Two other papers 
although seen under the 


Adolescence theme could be 
viewed as more generic perspectives. One is a paper by Yukti Sharma 
on ‘Understanding Diversity and Inclusion’ and the other is by Charu 
Sharma, ‘Defining Intelligence from IQ to Multiple Intelligence’. 
The themes in the two papers would help build the overall 
understanding of child development along with the first paper. 

Two Essays, ‘Revisiting Childhood Through an Interdisciplinary 
Lens’ by Sandeep Kumar and ‘Some Questions on the Discourse of 
Human Development’ by Vikas Beniwal, complete the book. 

The book is not a text-book but rather a resource book for 
students of Child Development, Education and Psychology and 
development professionals who work with children, particularly 
education of the marginalized. The papers not only discuss all the 
important principles and theoretical perspectives but also raise 
relevant issues and debates. At various points they have added 
reflective questions for readers to ponder upon and connect to their 
contexts. Mostly resource books like this have a western bias. 
However, it is very heartening to see that the authors have 
deliberately chosen to see child development and childhood in the 
Indian context. It would have added to the book had there been 
voices from marginalized communities amongst the list of authors; 
the perspective is a bit one-sided. Similarly, attempts to alter or bring 
in positive change in experienced childhood through education and 
mobilization interventions could have been dwelt upon. These 
projects have played an important role in enabling children from a 
marginalized background redefine their agency and identity. This 
would have made the book more appealing to professionals from the 
development sector. Apart from that, the Editor and the authors have 
made an attempt, as the Editor says, to respond to changing contexts 
of new course designs and formats and the need of bringing in 
interdisciplinarity. 
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Book News Book News 


Gender and Education in India: A Reader edited by Nandini 
Manjrekar comprises essays by eminent scholars. The book offers 
critical feminist perspectives, examining ideologies, structural 
contexts, knowledge, pedagogy and experiences through socio- 
historical contexts. The essays point to the range of sources and 
methods that can be used to uncover the linkages between gender and 
education such as quantitative data, literature and autobiographies. 


Aakar Books, 2020, pp. 295, %1695.00 
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Arshia Sattar 


TALES FROM THE KATHASARITSAGARA 
By Somadeva. Adapted and Retold by Rohini Chowdhury 
Puffin Classics, New Delhi, 2020, pp. 270, 250.00 


he Kathasaritsagara, which was 

compiled by the Brahmin 

Somadeva in Sanskrit in 11th 
century Kashmir, remains one of the great 
compendia of the world’s stories, drawing 
as it does from several lost and 
fragmentary extant texts from earlier 


the form of the text itself (the framed 
narrative of a story within a story within 
another story) travelled from this 
marvellous collection into the Arabian 
Nights in the Middle East and then 
onwards into Decameron in Europe. The Sagara contains within itself 
the Panchatantra which forms the basis of the Kalila and Dimna, so 
well-known and so beloved in Arab cultures. The Sagara’ stories are 
filled with magic and wonder, there are shipwrecks and merchants, 
there are scholars and semi-divine beings, there are dancing girls and 
gamblers, there are talking animals and terrifying monsters of more 
than one sort. And, every now and then, we meet characters that we 
know from other stories: Indra and Ahalya, Sita and Valmiki, for 


example. 

The framed narrative of the Sagara deals with the trials and 
tribulations of a vidyadhara, a somewhat obscure and ill-defined class 
of celestial beings referred to in Hindu, Buddhist and Jain stories. As 
a result, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, atheists mingle with ease in the 
larger text, sometimes even within the same story. The Sagar also 
brings together stories from multiple sources, multiple time periods 
and multiple milieu and is one of the few entirely secular texts from 
the classical period in Sanskrit culture. Further, the Sagara and its 
predecessors appear to be stories written by and for the merchant 
class. They are set in cities, often in cities such as Ujjain, which we 
recognize from historical accounts. Brahmins are not elevated above 
other people, nor are their priestly duties privileged in any way. 
Brahmins are, in fact, mostly naive, sometimes they are foolishly vain. 
For all of these reasons, which add up to the fact that the Sagara 
performs a contrapuntal function to hegemonic myths and epics, its 
stories should get more attention than they typically do in the literary 
universe that we define and in the one that we bequeath to our 
children. 

With very little rewriting but with some judicious choices, the 
stories in the Sagara are perfect for young readers, I would say for 
those between ten and twelve years old. The sheer exuberance of the 
stories, the fact that anything can happen (and often does) and the 
infinitely vast universe of people and places that they encompass is 
sure to lure even a recalcitrant child away from the most persuasive 
attractions of digital entertainment. 

In terms of the stories chosen and the language in which they are 
presented, Rohini Chowdhury’s retellings in this volume draw heavily 
from earlier translations (my own included, which was published by 
Penguin Books in 1994 with the same title) and previously put 
together English versions of selected stories. In a version for young 
people, issues of form can be considered unimportant but 
Chowdhury makes an attempt to replicate the structure of the 
original text by including stories about how the Sagara came to be 
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(Parvati demanded an entirely new story from Shiva which was 
overheard by two of their attendants who were then cursed to live on 
earth for their transgression) and by including a few framed stories in 
her selection, notably, the Mrigankadatta episode which contains the 
Vikrama and Vetala cycle of riddles. 

The Sagara is a massive text and making a selection of stories from 
it is no easy task. But it is a text that is bursting with life, straining at 
its seams as it tries to contain itself. For all the vitality and energy it 
offers, Chowdhury’s re-presentation of it is rather flat. Her chosen 
linguistic register does not appear to address a younger age group and 
her own engagement with the stories she has chosen to retell seems 
rather distant. Having recently retold classical stories for younger 
readers myself, I believe that a teller’s love for the story is what can 
capture a young person, even one who is so easily drawn away into 
different worlds of fantasy that are presented with compelling visuals 
and a soundtrack that cannot be ignored. Chowdhury would have 
served her project better if she had let the stories speak to her more 
fully instead of sending them out before they had become truly her 
own. 
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Subhadra Sen Gupta 


THE TENTH SON 
By Ayan & Ashish Malpani 
Tulika, Chennai, 2019, pp. 166, $265.00 


HA... HA... HASYA 
Written & Illustrated by Ashok Rajagopalan 
Tulika, Chennai, 2019, pp. 95, 265.00 


his has never happened to me 
before. I got two books to review 
and both were about the perpetual 


THE 
TENTH SON 


state of warfare between the devas and 
asuras that is the popular template for so 
many stories of Hindu mythology. It has 
always reminded me of the Indo-Pak state 
of loud and meaningless belligerence. Like 
India and Pakistan, the devas and asuras 
have been caught in a never-ending battle 
that no one ever wins. It gave our 
storytellers the wandering minstrels we 
call kathakaar and sutradhaar, the perfect 
narrative base with its readymade band of 
heroes and villains. 

Luckily, here I have two kathakaars of highly contrasting 
storytelling imaginations and narrative styles. One looked at the 


world of Mahabharata—Shiva and an asura named Harkasura, and 
came up with a nail chewing, shape shifting tale of fantasy and 
adventure. The other sat back and laughed at an asura named 
Hasyasura who is bullied by his bossy daughter and hates war. Oddly 
both storytellers turned to Narada and his veena-guitar for some 
light-hearted moments of entertainment. 

Ayan Malpani studies in sixth grade in Austin, Texas and has 
teamed up with his father Ashish and they tell us the story of the 
“Tenth Son’ and are sending their tale winging across the seas. The 
son-father duo has conjured up a mythological adventure adding the 
spice of time travel and some clues in Sanskrit. It is an interesting 


brew. Our hero is Advik, a fifth grader at the Sherwood Elementary 
School and is like all introverts, bullied in class and not able to speak 
up about his feelings. Even the fact that he loves archery has become 
a source of teasing in school. As he broods over his problems, things 
get worse when his grandfather falls seriously ill in India and the 
family flies back to their ancestral home in Meerut. 

Advik makes two friends here and the children pray for the 
recovery of his beloved grandfather. What he does not know is that 
he will have to face a difficult challenge to save him. Narada, the 
trouble-making messenger of the gods appears in a threatening cloud 
and makes an offer Advik cannot refuse. To save his grandfather he 
has to defeat the fearsome Harkasura who is creating havoc in Swarga. 

Of course it is the benign and moody Shiva who is at the bottom 
of all the chaos. Shiva has a habit of handing out boons with 
indiscriminate generosity and that has been the kathakaar’s standard 
source for a plotline. As we all know, Shiva will listen to anyone who 
prays hard enough and will absent-mindedly grant a boon to them 
without a second thought and asuras know that. Often the boon 
makes the asuras invincible and that is why the gods had to arm a 
warrior goddess with their own weapons and sent off Durga to battle 
Mahishasura. In this century of dark Kali Yuga, when facing the 
wrath of Harkasura, they have to depend on the courage of three 
children. 

I will not reveal who the tenth son is or how he helps the children 
and spoil your fun. They have quite a scary adversary in the dragon- 
headed Harkasura, who is evil personified: “His body shone like 
molten copper. His eyes were as fiery as the blazing sun, and from his 
lungs billowed flares of fire. A spiky mane ran along the length of his 
back, at the end of which swished a mighty tail. His body was covered 
in scales that glistened in metallic colours and his strong, sharp claws 
drew in and out, as though waiting to sink into an enemy. He held a 
trident in his right hand and stood tall on his two powerful legs.’ 
Harkasura is sort of Mahishasura meets Stegosaurus the dinosaur and 
with all the flavour of a computer war game of course. I sense young 
Ayan Malpani’s wild imagination at work here. 

To defeat Harkasura the three children have to find the weapon of 
Shiva, the mighty Pashupati astra. Their quest takes them to 
Hastinapur, the capital of the Kauravas and their search has to be 
through solving a series of puzzles rather originally written in 
Sanskrit. Then the battle commences between Harkasura and his 
fanged evil hoard and the three children who fight with great courage 
and enterprise because the life of Advik’s grandfather is at stake. 

So a traditional mythological format has been tweaked for the new 
millennium and Narada wears jeans and there is a reference to climate 
change as the asuras are ruining Pataal loka. We also have the illusion 
of maya and shape shifting demons to spice up the dish. It is clear 
that the Malpanis had a lot of fun plotting the tale. I did find the 
final battle going on a bit too long and Narada’s starting every 
sentence with ‘Narayan Narayan...’ a bit tedious. What interested me, 
as it would young readers, were the clues in Sanskrit and of course the 
transformation of Advik from a shy teenager into a brave archer 
armed with magic mantras. Hopefully this book will encourage 
parents to take their eyes off the asinine posts on WhatsApp and 
spend some time with their children on a time travelling trip. 

We all know that devas are good and super intelligent and all 
asuras are stupid and evil unless you are Ashok Rajagopalan. As the 
sutradhaar of the great and unforgettable Gajapati Kulapati, this time 
Rajagopalan has turned his Tenali Raman like eyes to asuras. Funny 
ones it seems, because the king of the asuras is a peace-loving 
Hasyasura who is refusing to fight the devas and that is making the 
ever aggressive Indra, foot-stompingly furious. So the devas need a spy 
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in the enemy camp who will provoke Hasyasura into declaring war 
and who can add more to the evil confusion than a deva with the 
unfortunate name of Hasyasura? 

Hasyasura is a teenage deva, only a hundred years old, with 
spindly legs and with an unfortunate pimple sprouting on his pointy 
nose. No one knows what got into Brahma when he named him the 
funny sura or deva, Hasyasura. He does not find it funny at all and is 
a reluctant volunteer for Indra’s spy-provocateur plan. What he really 
wants is for his pimple to vanish and he desperately needs a girlfriend 
but all the apsavas laugh at him. Life is not funny at all for poor 
Hasyasura. 

Enter Shantaswaroopa, princess of the asuras and daughter of the 
asura king who has no liking for war. Rajagopalan has drawn her as a 
tiny, plump little pigeon with a round face, long eyelashes, a top knot 
hairdo and a pet piglet and she is cute as a button. Also she is Boss 
Number One in Pataal loka and no one disobeys her, not even the 
pitri asura. Of course no good mythological tale can be told without a 
villain hovering in the background. So we have Hasyasura’s evil uncle 
Viparitha with a quivering white beard plotting mayhem. An asura 
blabbering about peace, Viparitha and his goons cannot allow that! 
But when Narada is floating around singing in rhyme and Hasya the 
deva (to avoid confusing you) is ganged up with the enterprising 
Shantaswaroopa, he doesn’t have a chance in hell. 

Of course chaos and confusion was always the plan when two 
characters have the same name and the king is wearing koh/ and has 
flowers tied to his moustache. What else did you expect from the 
creator of the wise and supremely fat Gajapati Kulapati? 

On a cool Sunday morning get a plate of pakoras and a giant mug 
of coffee and read these two books with your children. I guarantee a 
good time will be had by all as you forget all about WhatsApp. 
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Deepavali Sen 


YOUNG PANDAVAS: THE CITY OF ELEPHANTS 
YOUNG PANDAVAS: THE SCHOOL FOR WARRIORS 


Both by Anupam Arunachalam. Cover and b&w illustrations by the author 
Cover design by Aparajita Ninan 


Hachette India, 2020, pp. 122 &124, ¥199.00 


hese two ‘utterly, butterly 
delicious’ books form part of a 
series, with a third one, The Royal 


Tournament, to follow. Their purpose is to 
introduce the ‘Famous Five’ of the 
Dwapara Yuga to the young readers today 
with their own perspective. 

Retelling or re-interpreting the epics 
had actually begun even earlier with, by 
Bhasa (3rd-4th century CE), or Kashiram 
Das (turn of the 16th century). It had 
been continued in the 19th and 20th 
centuries by Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Iravati Karve. It continues right up to 
Anuja Chandramouli, Mallar Chatterjee, Devi Raghuvanshi, Kavita 
Kane and several others in very recent times. But the perspectives had 
been adult. For children, the epic was rendered in simple Bengali by 
Upendrakishore Roychowdhury in his masterly Chheleder 
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Mahabharat (first published 1912). Lila 
Majumdar followed it up with a brilliant 
play winning a Sangeet Nataka Akademi 
award, Bak-badh-pala (1960s). Several 
abridged versions for children have been 
published recently. In 2008 have come 
animated renderings such as Chhota 
Bheem (created by Rajiv Chilaka). 

However, the present series, written 
and illustrated by Anupam 
Arunachalam, marks a new beginning. 
To my knowledge, it is the first attempt 
to tell the story from the point of view 
of children themselves, specifically, the 
youngest of them, Sahadev. Being a son 
of Madri, he is a Pandava but not a Kounteya. If ancient Madra was 
indeed Madras, this affords yet another fresh approach, as the events 
and characters of the Mahabharata are basically from the north of 
India. 

In Book 1, Young Pandavas: The City Of Elephants, the Pandavas 
come down from the Himalayan slopes to the capital city of 
Hastinapur, and adjust to the new way of life—as princes in a palace 
full of unfamiliar luxuries and unforeseen intrigues. With humour as 
well as authenticity, the book describes their new experiences and 
exposures. It ends with ‘Bhim Bhaiya’ being thrown into the Ganga 
by Duryodhan in a murderous attempt. No, it does not have a typical 
‘happy ending’. This structural innovation urges the reader to take up 
Book 2, Young Pandavas: The School For Warriors which begins with 
Bhim’s comeback—crash-back really—into Hastinapur. It introduces 
Sahadev to new characters like Dronacharya, Ashwa(tthama), Karna, 
as well as Eklavya. All the details are in place, like the gem on Ashwa’s 
forehead and the ‘weird’ armour ‘sown into’ Karna’s skin. The 
characters are faithfully portrayed, especially Vidur Kaka and Shakuni 
Mama. The rivalry that will ultimately blow up into the Kurukshetra 
war is skillfully shown to be developing. There are entire incidents 
that are invented, such as Bhim and Duryodhan sparring, and the 
Pandavas looking for their pet puppy. But they are done so for the 
purpose of making certain points. Eklavya’s sealing up the mouth of a 
dog with arrows may be well known but making the dog a pet of the 
Pandavas is likely to appeal to the children of today. This book ends 
with Eklavya shooting seven arrows into the dog’s mouth, again 
strategically making the reader reach out for the next in the series. 

About the illustrations. They are by the author himself and 
expertly made. They are lively and sprinkled with humour. But aren’t 
they a bit too much in the style of the Asterix series? Of course, this 
may again serve to connect with children in the contemporary and 
globalized world. But couldn’t a little more of Indian motifs have 
been used? Also, Drona’s wife Kripi is anachronistically shown 
wearing a sari in a style popularized by Jnanadanandini Devi, wife of 
the first Indian I.C.S. officer Satyendranath Tagore (p.2, Book 2, the 
‘pallu’ or ‘anchal’ over the left shoulder; curiously, over the right on 
p. 46). But Kripi is otherwise accurately drawn, remarkably so. The 
Mahabharata had accorded her a most minor role but had not left out 
the detail that she had little hair! Nor does this book. 

Very well researched, very well presented, these two books and 
predictably any next ones, are a welcome addition to children’s 
literature as well as studies in Indian epics. Good fun with a great 
purpose: getting to know the Indian heritage but from new angles. 
Timely treatment of the timeless. 
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Neera Jain 


TEMPLE TALES: SECRETS AND STORIES FROM INDIA’S SACRED PLACES 
By Sudha G. Tilak 
Hachette India, 2019, pp.186, 299.00 


et’s start with the captivating cover. 
Designed and illustrated by 
Sharanya Kunnath in a rather 
unusual blue and red combination, the 
cover displays the loveliness of Indian 
temple art. 

The author, Sudha G. Tilak, says that 
temple visits were a huge part of her 
summer vacations and those visits taught 
her to enjoy the stories and art forms of 
India, both of which she has described in 
her book. 

The book is divided into six sections 
on different themes: stories about the 
origin of chosen temples, signature food 
items of certain temples, the connection of temples with plants and 
trees, temples renowned for their sculptures, art forms connected to 
temples and lastly, dance and music representative of temple 
traditions. The author must be congratulated for encompassing so 
much in a not-too-thick volume. This is surely the first book of its 
kind for children and it can be a good resource for learning about 
Indian mythology, art and culture. 

Indian mythology is replete with stories of gods and goddesses 
who had superhuman powers but often behaved in a very human 
way—jealous, angry, petulant, competitive, gracious, benign and 
merry in trun, resulting in some very interesting happenings. For 
instance, as Sudha Tilak tells us, the story behind the Somnath 
Temple in Gujarat is one of marital discord! Apparently, Chandra, 
the moon god paid special attention to one of his wives at the expense 
of others. The annoyed wives cursed him to lose his light. A dismal 
Chandra prayed to Lord Shiva to reverse the curse but as that was not 
possible Shiva did what he could and that was that the moon would 
go through periods of waxing and waning instead of losing his light 
altogether. The place where Chandra received Shiva’s blessings came 
to be known as Somnath and the Somnath temple stands there in all 
its grandeur. 

The next section, ‘Heavenly Feasts’, is a smorgasbord of the 
prasads offered in Indian temples. The bhog of Jagannath temple, the 
modaks of Siddhi Vinayak temple, the paan of Ram Raja temple. . . 
all have stories behind them, and the second section of the book tells 
these stories. In fact all the sections of the book lead the reader 
through the various aspects of Indian temples through stories about 
Indian gods and goddesses. It is quite fascinating to discover the close 
relationship people had with their environment and how they found 
ways to worship it; similarly interesting is the synthesis of local art 
with places of worship. In the section ‘Sacred Skills’, the author shows 
the connect between art forms like Pattachitra, the Assamese Gamosa, 
Pichhawai paintings—with worship of chosen deities. 

In her introduction to the last section, ‘Divine Dances and Songs’, 
Tilak writes, ‘In no other country in the world can you find such a 
strong and continuing connection between music and dance forms 
and temples.’ It is indeed fascinating to read how dances in India 
evolved from worship and continue to be a part of temple ethos. 
Tilak’s introductions to each section offer a brief perspective on the 
stories that follow. 


SUDHA G. TILAK 


When one reaches the end of the book, one closes it with a sense 
of wonder at the wealth of information in it. It seems that the author 
has truly immersed herself in the world of Indian temples through the 
length and breadth of the country. South Indian temples and their 
stories are more in number than those in other parts of the country 
but that is no reason to complain. What one does, however, miss is a 
sense of continuity in the narrative. Each story is distinct and separate 
and not related to the next one. This makes the book more like a 
lovely patchwork than an unravelling spool of thread. For children, 
whose attention is held more by a story that unravels from page to 
page than a collection of short separate pieces, this book can be a 
challenge. 

One also misses drawings of temples in the book. When you read 
about a temple in detail you want to immediately see whether it is as 
you visualize it. I think that the first section specially would have 
benefitted from drawings of the temples referred to. There are 
illustrations galore in the book, and very nice ones too, but they are 
more like motifs than representative drawings. For the reader it is 
like eating samosa without chutney! However, having said that, one 
must also say that the book offers a lot to readers of all ages. 
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A VISIT TO KUMBH 
By Anita Bhatnagar Jain. Illustrations by Partha Sengupta 
National Book Trust, 2019, pp. 12, ¥50.00 


ile choosing a book to 
review, the title of this 
one quickly grabbed my 


attention. Having been to the 
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“Rumbh 


ANITA BHATNAGAR JAIN 


Kumbh Mela in Ujjain a few years 
back, I was curious to know how 
this picture-book had portrayed the 
largest of the religious gatherings in 
India. 

With the monks, temples, and 
the waves of the Ganga river, the 
cover page has in a way brought in 
the attractive features of the Kumbh 
Mela. This marks the start of our 
journey through the Kumbh. The 
text begins with a morning in the mela, with people performing the 


ritual of offering Arghya to the sun, and taking a dip in the river. It is 
a picturesque bird’s eye view: of the sun’s rays spreading everywhere 
and of the people gathered on the ghats of the Ganga. And there 
enter our protagonists, Chandni and Suraj. Both the kids are visiting 
the mela along with their maternal grandparents. Through them, this 
book narrates the history of Kumbh, the significance of this religious 
gathering, arrangements involved and those made by the Government 
for the Kumbh mela. 

When I started reading the book, I had a dilemma whether to call 
it a picture-story or an informative book. Having read it now, I 
would call it a non-fiction title, mostly because some essential features 
of a story cannot be seen here. It is a rich source of information, 
ranging from churning of the ocean, ‘when-how-what’ of a Kumbh 
Mela, the cults and monks, the ritual of the royal bath and so on. A 
few stereotypes and the book seemed to be reinforcing them further. 
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For example, it talks about washing away sins. I feel that that is a 
religious belief, and if not mentioned, it will not make much 
difference. A child will have to figure out what is right or wrong on 
her own. But, currently everything seems to have been wrapped in a 
thin layer of morals and preaching. 

Secondly, conventional Hindu symbols are seen throughout the 
book, the colour saffron, saffron flag, and trishul, whereas the Kumbh 
Mela is much more and beyond that. 

Another thing that struck was the absence of awareness and 
sensitivity towards the environment. The birds and aquatic creatures 
indigenous to the Ganga region are nowhere to be seen in the 
illustrations, except for an appearance on the credit page. The young 
readers would have had a chance of more profound engagement with 
the concept of the mela if this book had brought the human-nature 
harmony into the conversation. 

The reader level for this book is between the ages of 8-10 years. In 
that case, the sentences could have been a little shorter in length, and 
perhaps the language could have been more evocative. The 
illustrations had a great scope to convey way more than what the text 
does, and add on to its depth, but sadly they do not convey much. 

I could not connect much with the book, perhaps because I 
engaged with it as an adult. I wonder what a child’s take will be. 


So a OPA Ke FRA Dew 


Laila Tyabji 


WISDOM FROM THE WILDERNESS: PAINTED AND NARRATED BY THE WARLI 
ADIVASIS OF DISTRICT THANE 


Compiled, translated and edited by Pradip Prabhu, Shiraz Bulsara, and 
Kashtakari Sanghatna 
Earthcare Books, 2018, pp. 148, 350.00 


ORIGINS OF ART: THE GOND VILLAGE OF PATANGARH 
By Kodai Matsuoka, Bhajju Shyam 
Tara Books, 2020, pp.198, ¥1,200.00 


ne of the few happy 
consequences of the COVID-19 
pandemic and subsequent 


lockdown is that people have become 
aware of Indian folk art. As crafts bazaars 
and melas, crafts emporiums etc., have 
had to shut shop willy-nilly, increasingly 
the sale of crafts has moved online. Folk 
art is easy to photograph and display on 
an e-platform and as a result Kalamkari, 
Madhubani, Mata-ni-Pacheri, Gond, 
Warli, phad and patachitra painting have 
all suddenly become more visible and familiar to art lovers. They are 
colourful and vibrantly alive, and their subjects, however stylized, are 
easily relatable. Their prices seem extraordinarily affordable to art 
lovers used to those of gallery artists. Suddenly two streams of art, 


long separated, have converged. 

By a fortuitous coincidence, these two books, published before the 
pandemic, are available at just the right time. Equally happily, the 
books are works of art in themselves, perfectly reflecting and 
enhancing the themes and art that are their subject. 

As India slips dangerously into a promotion of monoculture, 
mish-mashing our extraordinary composite synergy of multiple, many 
facetted diverse communities, each with their own distinct 
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expressions of art, music, performance, 
food, language, costume, and custom, into 
a single majoritarian nationalistic 
narrative, these wonderful books are a 
reminder of what we will lose if we 
continue down this short-sighted path. As 
the authors of Wisdom from the Wilderness 
say, ‘It is ironical that education and 
development, which results in 
“mainstreaming” the Adivasis at the 
bottom of an imposed social pyramid, is 
one of the main vehicles of destroying 
traditional Adivasi societies.’ The richness of Indian culture is that it 
is a mosaic of cultural expressions and to chip away at the individual 
pieces would leave us stripped of our identity. 

One of the intents of both these books is to document the legends, 
precepts and beliefs of these two communities and make them 
available to a wider audience, as well as to future generations of the 
Warlis and Gonds themselves. Hitherto these were passed on orally, 
and the art was either on the walls of Warli and Gond homes, or, as 
individual pictorial renditions, separated from the stories they 
depicted. It is exciting that the Warli book, one of the initiatives of 
the Warli Kashtakari Sanghatna, is also in a Marathi edition. So 
much craft history is only accessible in expensive English coffee-table 
books. 

Td love to know the Marathi equivalents of some slightly 
incongruous (and occasionally inaccurate) English colloquialisms as: 
Spill the beans, doing teetotally nothing, you silly chap, a good 
sensuous look, getting progressively erotic, double whammy, 
emoting, top of the pyramid, sure fire strategy, and game plan! 

The stories fall into three categories: folk-tales with a moral, 
stories about the struggles and stratagems of women to reclaim their 
own space and rights, and animal stories where a smaller, weaker bird 
or animal outwits a supposedly wilier and bigger adversary. As in 
European folk stories, the fox, sly but cockily sure of his superiority, 
is usually the fall guy. 

The Warli philosophy is of giving and sharing; and which in turn 
generates prosperity and greater gain, is at the core of many of the 
stories. So is evil being its own undoing. “What goes round comes 
round’, as one of the stories is titled. 

Origins of Art, the story of the Gond village of Patangarh, in 
Madhya Pradesh, which was the home of the first great Pardhan 
Gond artist, Jangarh Singh Shyam, who created the genre, is quite 
different. It is a dialogue, verbal and pictorial, between Bhajju Shyam, 
a painter, pupil and protege of Jangarh, and Kodai Matsuoka, a 
Japanese photographer and frequent visitor to India and Patangarh. 
The conversation is both nostalgic and illuminating. Gond art as we 
know it is only 33 years old—the fantastical beasts, birds, and trees, 
often branching from and becoming part of each other, the stippling, 
fine decorative lines, and cross-hatching, the complex patterning of 
each surface, the vivid blend of scarlets, oranges, greens, purples, and 
terracotta browns and ochres, now so familiar to us, were Jangarh’s 
creation; evolving no doubt from the digna floor motifs and wall 
murals done by the Pratapgarh women on their walls, but 
distinctively his own. Numerous other artists working under him 
gradually evolved their own styles, but remained true to the original 
mixture of mythic animist imagery and elaborate ornamentation that 
was his characteristic. So much so that the Mumbai art critic Ranjit 
Hoskote said the genre should be called ‘Jangarh Kalam’, not Gond 
painting. 

‘Tradition is something that changes—it cannot be a legacy that is 
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stuck in the past,’ says Kodai Matsuoka, however much he too regrets 
the passing of many rites and creative practices in his native Japan. 
But what happens to an artistic tradition that was inspired by 
neighbouring forests and fields, the wild and domestic animals 
around them, the mud walls, carved wooden doors and lintels and 
roof-tiles of the courtyard aangans, and the narratives recounted by 
local bhujrukh bards at all night sessions? What happens when store 
bought liquor replaces home brewed mahua, a time when farmers 
carved wood for pleasure, and women ruined their hands doing 
dignas before festivals for sheer pride, is at an end? 

Origins of Art raises many questions, some worrying ones. If 
concrete is replacing mud and tiles for construction, must the 
traditional organic shape of village homes and courtyards also change, 
for instance? How to preserve the songs and stories and the bhujrukhs 
who chanted them, when mobile phones and TikTok videos have 
replaced them? But the book has more than nostalgia. It is also 
lyrically beautiful and moving; the photographs, paintings, prose and 
dual voices blending perfectly and evocatively together. 

Most of the Gond artists have left Patangarh now for Bhopal. 
They paint for a living, far from their source of inspiration. Urban 
audiences and metro galleries rather than their own legends, dictate 
what they paint. The popularity of the two entwined deer with their 
antlers branching into trees has now made it a cliche, even seen 
painted on sari pallavs. What does this do to their art? Can they give 
it a new, equally powerful contemporary context, or will it go the way 
of Madhubani, now almost mechanical in its mass production? 

Both Wisdom from the Wilderness and Origins of Art are portraits 
of a space and a time, disappearing as it is being written. The spirit if 
not the space must remain. And so must the art it inspired. 
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Simi Malhotra 


WILD SYMPHONY 
By Dan Brown. Illustrated by Susan Batori 
Puffin Books, London, 2020, pp. 44, ¥ 699.00 


arely has a book lifted one’s 
spirits so completely 
especially in these bleak 


times) as did Dan Brown’s recently 
published children’s picture book 
Wild Symphony. After reading the 
book, I wanted to happily 


announce, like the narratorial voice 


DAN BROWN 


rf Wp SYMP a) 
Aire & 


in the ‘Bouncing Kangaroo’ section 
of the book, “I want to be a 
kanga-too!’ 

Who would have thought that the bestselling author of The Da 
Vinci Code, Angels and Demons and Inferno, Dan Brown, would be 
offering his readers such a delightful treat as a children’s picture book! 
And the surprise doesn’t end there, as the book announces on its very 
first page, ‘It is not a normal book.’ Wild Symphony, containing short 


poems with absolutely fantastic illustrations by Susan Batori, is also 
accompanied by a classical music album (which can be listened to via 
a smartphone app which can be downloaded simply by capturing the 
QR code on the first page of the book), composed by Dan Brown 
himself (the Zagreb Festival Orchestra has recorded the musical 
tracks), most of which were originally released in an audio cassette 


called Synthanimals way back in 1989. The book claims to be meant 
for kids between the age of 3 to 7, though honestly speaking, the 
verses, the illustrations, the codes and the morals embedded therein, 
as also the accompanying music can have appeal not just for children 
but for adults too, probably more so. Really, who would have known 
(at least I didn’t) that the creator of the bestselling Robert Langdon 
novels has been all along a fantastic musician and composer too! 

Wild Symphony tells the story of a mouse conductor, Maestro 
Mouse, who goes about assembling his team of wild animals who 
would be part of a ‘big surprise’, his symphony. Maestro Mouse’s 
orchestra includes an assortment of wild animals from “Bouncing 
Kangaroos’ to ‘Clumsy Kittens’, to ‘Happy Hippos’ and ‘Frogs in a 
Bog’, as also ‘Anxious Ostriches’ and ‘Impatient Ponies’ among 
several other such interesting characters. Each page of the book 
poetically introduces an animal character with its own special quirk, 
brought out even more quirkily through Batori’s illustrations, and 
who, at the end of each poetical sketch, goes on to offer a valuable life 
lesson to the readers, which gets delivered often through proverbs or 
aphorisms. For instance, ‘Impatient Ponies’ advises the readers to 
‘slow down and enjoy today’ or the ‘Spider on a Web’ tells the 
readers, “There’s beauty in unexpected places. Keep your eyes open— 
You might be surprised.’ The book is richly textured; it is poetic and 
musical, visually flamboyant and colourful, as also wise and funny, all 
at the same time. 

Moreover, this one-of-a-kind book does not disappoint true-blue 
Dan Brown fans who have over the years been fed on regular doses of 
codes and puzzles. For the book beckons the readers to ‘play’ ‘a 
hidden game’ and uncover the mystery as it craftily hides clues (as 
jumbled letters! Shhhhhhh!!!) in the background, on each page. 

Combining art, music and words in the Wild Symphony, Dan 
Brown reveals his intent behind the book when he says he hopes for 
the book ‘to cultivate in young people an appreciation of classical 
music and to celebrate the time-honored values of compassion, 
patience and respect.’ (The book does introduce the readers to 
instruments of the orchestra and how!) Moreover, he expects the 
book to be, ‘an immersive feast for eyes, ears and mind, all at the 
same time’ and it justly is all this and more. Dan Brown has also 
partnered with the New Hampshire Charitable Foundation to donate 
his royalties from the book to support music education for children. 

Wild Symphony, fabulously illustrated by the Hungarian illustrator 
and graphic designer Susan Batori, comes truly alive with colour and 
humour as she strikingly draws out each animal and its habitat. Be it 
the ‘Dancing Boar’ or the “Cheetah Chase’ or the ‘Anxious Ostrich’ 
or the ‘Eager Elephant —each of her art works is inimitable and a 
veritable treat for the eyes. The book wouldn’t be as extraordinary as 
it is without Susan Batori’s illustrations. 

The most unique quality of Wild Symphony is the music album 
that accompanies it. The art, words and music make reading the book 
a pluri-sensorial delight. As I read the book aloud, I listened to the 
accompanying musical pieces of the symphony, each being exclusively 
expressive of the character, and, for instance, the bouncing rhythm 
for the ‘Bouncing Kangaroo’, as I stated at the beginning of this 
review, became my instant favourite. 

Wild Symphony, as one gathers, has already become a point of 
contention in the divorce battle between Dan Brown and his wife. 
That only gets the book more press, not that it lacks any. 

Finally, what a treat it has been to read, hear, see, play and reflect 
on Wild Symphony. It has all the makings of becoming a classic of 
children’s literature. Just wait and watch, and hear! 
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EKTARA BOLEY 
By Priyamvad 
Takshashila Foundation, Bhopal, 2017, pp. 108, 150.00 


p Yravel accounts fascinate because 
they hold a mirror to society. The 
intrepid traveller intrigues-Why 

take the trouble? What are the returns? - 

The well-known Hindi author Priyamvad -~ 

hints in his brief introduction that the 

reason could be some inner urge, the 
ability to be alone and a quest to absorb 
the larger world, that is why the title of " 
the book is Ektara Boley-the one-string 

instrument that can sing on its own. Knowledge was an important 

goal, as the famous quote from the Hadith advised, ‘Seek knowledge 

even if one has to go to China.’ 

The author has chosen to focus on pre-modern travellers to India, 
many of whom had faith as their central concern. Others let their 
wandering instincts get the better of them and followed ancient trade 
routes. Merchants had long braved tortuous land journeys and 
tumultuous seas. These travellers attached themselves to caravans and 
merchant ships, braved hostile foreigners, pirates, wars, unpredictable 
patrons, willingly choosing the life of an exile. Many returned home 
after decades only to set out again for another long journey. 

Fa Hian (5th century)and Hsuan Tsang (7th century) travelled on 
their own to the land of the Buddha to collect manuscripts. Alberuni 
(11th century) and Ibn Batuta (14th century) took stock of Hindu 
civilization in their writings. Marco Polo (13th century) and Nicollao 
Manucci (17th century) represented the wandering mercantile 
cultures of Venice; Vasco da Gama the aggressive military face of 
trading Europe. William Hawkins, Jean Tavernier and Francois 
Bernier (all 17th century) made close contact with the Mughal court 
and anticipated the trading empires of France and England. After a 
careful study of the extant texts, Priyamvad has written an accessible 
and very judicious account of these travellers. The best part of the 
book are the long extracts from the travelogues. This brings alive the 
‘eyewitness’ accounts and colourful descriptions. The 
pronouncements of Alberuni on Somnath, Ibn Batuta on Razia 
Sultan, Bernier on Delhi and Agra, Manucci on Shivaji, still fascinate. 
Priyamvad may have written for children but readers of all ages will 
find this book an absorbing read. An added attraction is the fine prose 
and compelling narrative style. Takshashila Prakashan has taken extra 
care in the production of the book, the cream-coloured paper gives a 
nice old-world parchment-like feel. Dilip Chinchalkar’s illustrations 
and eye-catching book design enhance the reading experience. 

One should mention here that Anu Kumar’s Jn the Country of 
Gold-digging Ants (Puffin, 2009) is another very readable account of 
travellers to India written for children. Although not about India, two 
books on wanderers in the 16th century have enhanced our 
understanding of how travel not only signified a power struggle 
between civilizations and religions but paradoxically encouraged an 
exchange of ideas, books and manuscripts. Natalie Zemon Davis’s 
history of “Leo Africanus’ in Trickster Travels (2006) and Edward 
Wilson-Lee’s on Columbus’s book collector son Hernando, The 
Catalogue of Shipwrecked Books (2018) are a must read to understand 
the expansive a of the Renaissance world. 
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ZAKIR AND HIS TABLA: DHA DHIN NA 
By Sandhya Rao. Illustrations by Priya Kuriyan 
Tulika Publishers, 2020, pp. 30, $275.00 


akir Hussain can be 
considered one of 
India’s most famous 


tabla players. In this simple yet 
interesting book, the author 
Sandhya Rao uncovers the life 
of Zakir as a young boy and 
his journey towards becoming 
a music maestro. It shows his 
love for music from a very 
tender age to the countless 
concerts he has performed in. 

It is an engaging story, 
showing Zakir as a hard- 
working boy, which will serve 
as an inspiration to young readers. The illustrations, which are subtle 
yet suitable, capture the music loving, energetic boy’s life story in a 
way that will fascinate the reader. The story explains the beautiful 
relationship he had with his family, especially his father, which helped 
him nurture his musical talent. His mother too played an important 
role in ensuring that he paid equal importance to his education and 
other activities which would help him in an overall development. 
This story depicts how hard work, passion and talent is what matters 
the most, because it is shown that from a young age how Zakir would 
leave even the greatest music maestros mesmerized with his tabla 
playing. 

Zakir and His Tabla: Dha Dhin Na is inspirational for young 
readers at many different levels—from encouraging children to follow 
their own dreams, to the value of hard work and even the importance 
of strong parent-child bonds in the development of skills. This book 
provides an easy, lyrical and free flowing narrative to what could have 
been a dull biography of this iconic musical genius. Priya Kuriyan’s 
illustrations add their own magic to Zakir’s story. The overall 
presentation of the book, in terms of quality of printing and paper is 


nat 


exemplary. 
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Book News Book News | 


Kitabonwala Ghar by Jasbir Bhullar, 
with illustrations by Chandramohan 
Kulkarni, has lovingly packed his 
childhood memories spanning the 
years 1946-49 in this small collection 
of stories. His soft words tread lightly 
on the streets and continue to give you 
a slight pull like a child showing you 
the way to his new find, a house full 
of books. Chandramohan Kulkarni’s 
artwork gives the text a colourful and vibrant edge. 


Jugnu Prakashan, an imprint of Takshashila Educational Society, 
2020, pp. 58, 200.00 
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THAROOROSAURUS! 
By Shashi Tharoor 
Penguin/ Viking, 2020, pp. 319, Rs 399.00 


aroorosaurus| as the name 
suggests, is a mix between a 
thesaurus and dictionary, cleverly 


playing on its author Shashi Tharoor’s 
last name. Tharoor, a member of India’s 
Parliament and a prolific writer, is 
known for his expansive vocabulary, 
which makes people scramble to find a 
dictionary. He regularly uses words the 
rest of us only learn—and promptly 
forget—for college entrance exams. He is not, however, a 
sesquipedalian, someone who excessively uses big, long words. In fact, 
it is a pleasure to listen to his gifted oratory and to read his writing. 

Tharoor was a known public figure as one of the senior-most 
Indians working at the United Nations, and later as a Congress 
parliamentarian but he attained cult status after his celebrated speech 
at the Oxford Students Union decrying British colonialism in India. 
That inspiring, heartfelt speech enthused young people like me. Not 
only did we admire his argument, we also loved his delivery and 
command over the English language. 

It’s Tharoor’s love of words that inspired him to write 
Tharoorosaurus! He explains that the book is not scholarly, and that 
he is not a trained linguist nor an English teacher. His goal is to 
impart his love of words to others. In that, he succeeds. Comprising 
53 humongous, unpronounceable words—one for each week of the 
year—since 2019, the year the book was published, was a leap year—a 
reader can expand his or her vocabulary and casually drop one of 
these word bombs on to an unsuspecting audience. 

The book is a tricky one to write about because how does one 
review a dictionary? Nevertheless, this book has an inventory of 
enormous words culled from each letter of the alphabet. Tharoor has 
covered a range of complex and never heard before words, from 
‘floccinaucinihilipilification’ to ‘rodomontade’—enough words to put 
one’s tongue in a knot! (I have intentionally not provided the 
meaning of the aforementioned words, in the hope that a reader of 
this review picks up a copy of the book). 

However, there are some shortcomings in this book. For instance, 
if you want to find some adjectives to describe your friends or family, 
the options are quite limited. Or, if you want to learn some new 
words from a particular alphabet, like the letter b, you might not find 
what you are looking for. 

All things considered, I think that Tharoorosaurus! is certainly a 
must buy and an enjoyable read. It’s also a great way for students like 
myself to confuse teachers that have never heard of such ridiculous 
sounding words! I would recommend this book to people of all ages. 


Book News Book News 


Vahana: Gods and Their Favourite Animals by Devdutt Pattanaik is 

a Read and Colour book. The gods needed animals to travel around 
the world and the animals needed the gods to learn how not to be 
hungry. This was an amazing idea, thanks to goddess Saraswati. This 
is how vahana came into being. 


Rupa, 2020, pp. 90, ¥295.00 


Shubhra Seth 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA FOR CHILDREN 
By Subhadra Sen Gupta 
Puffin Books, 2020, pp.192, 299.00 


feather in the cap of Puffin 
Books adding to the 
impressive list of books 


written by Subhadra Sen Gupta for 
children. This book is an ‘academic 
excursion’ for all school enrolled 

students and beyond. The magnum 


CONSTITUTION 


INDIA 


FOR CHILDREN ¢ 


opus called the Constitution of 
India from its inception to its 
adoption is written with important 
details and in an engaging format 
for the young readers. 

Arranged in seven chapters, the 
introduction sets the tenor, briefly 
taking the children through 


glimpses of the Indian national 


movement, the socio-economic 
diversity of our country and how it 
posed a challenge for the national leaders to prepare a document 
which would address and include the concerns of all diverse sections. 
The significance of the date January 26 being chosen as the date for 
adopting the Constitution is a careful inclusion along with the figures 
which make the Constitution of India the longest written 
constitution in the world is neatly displayed on the whiteboard in the 
introduction. 

The exercise of why India needed a document called the 
Constitution is discussed in chapter 1. Explaining the need for having 
codified laws for protecting the rights of the people, this chapter 
draws examples from the first such attempt by the King of Babylon. 
Coming to India this chapter joins the crucial links of limited 
engagement with democratic rights before 1947 under various Acts, 
the formulation of the Constituent Assembly, the workmanship 
behind calligraphic writing and creative illustrations included while 
the document was being physically written. And the condition of 
India soon after Independence, particularly in the year 1950, gives a 
background to the young readers of the enthusiasm, vision and 
commitment of the leaders who dedicatedly worked to create a 
democratic nation. 

The Preamble presented meticulously in the following chapter 
explains the value-laden terms like Sovereign, Democratic, Republic, 
Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Introducing the young 
readers to the 42nd Amendment gives the additional information 
about how the words Socialist, Secular and Integrity were added in 
1976. This one page introduction establishing the guiding principles 
of the Constitution and explanation of the core principles mentioned 
in the Preamble make this chapter an important halt in this academic 
excursion. 

Taking the discussion further the author then takes the readers to 
the centre stage where all the action took place, the Constituent 
Assembly and the leading figures along with backstage crew members. 
Beginning from the call for Independence, to the membership of the 
Constituent Assembly and making Dr. BR Ambedkar as the 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee, in few pages several 
interconnected events from 1946 to 1949 are packaged. Enumerating 
the eleven sessions of the Constituent Assembly and the various 


KNOWLEDGE VARIANTS 


committees and sub-committees portray the tedious engagement and 
immense coordination while making this legal document. The 
celebratory note for young readers in this chapter is the importance 
given to public discussion and inclusion of members in the 
Constituent Assembly not because of their political preferences but 
for their talent and merit. 

The chapter on “Leaders of the Constituent Assembly’ 
interestingly begins with the words of Dr. BR Ambedkar underlining 
the difficult road ahead attempting to get respect and dignity for the 
‘people’ of India, where people includes every section of the society 
without any discrimination on the basis of caste, class or gender. The 
brief biographies of leaders enables the readers to appreciate that 
coming from diverse backgrounds they all collectively worked for 
India and its well being. The section on backroom boys in chapter 4 
and the whiteboard on page 87 giving the names of the core team is 
worth a special mention and reflects Subhadra Sen Gupta’s 
commitment to gift the young readers all encompassing information 
through joyful learning. 

The chapter on ‘Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles’ 
gives a sense of achievement to the readers that rights are given to 
each and every citizen of India and Part III of the Constitution 
enumerating the six Fundamental Rights is crucial. Even though the 
book is written for children, the author very lucidly explains dense 
issues like caste-based atrocities, property rights vs land reforms, 
forced labour, public policies like the National Rural Health Mission 
and the Swachh Bharat programme and recent debates on Sabarimala 
Temple, freedom of speech and expression, etc. To be able to 
understand and situate the examples better the reader would have to 
explore the pages of the newspapers too. The three organs of the 
Government discussed in “How Does Our Government Work’ gives 
mature details of the functioning of the Parliament, the executive and 
the judiciary. The section on basic structure is a very important piece 
of information for the readers of this book to thoroughly understand 
the supremacy of the Constitution by the time they are eligible to 
vote. 

The concluding chapter on ‘India Becomes A Republic’ is a 
fascinating section celebrating the carnival called ‘Elections in India’. 
From the first elections in 1952 and the mind boggling number 
details of ballot papers, ballot boxes, polling booths to hand counting 
of all votes cast, Sukumar Sen, the first Election Commissioner 
deserves a standing ovation. Bringing the chapter to a close with 
explaining Verified Paper Audit Trail (VVPAT) this section 
completes the journey from 1952 to 2019 drawing the informative 
canvas of elections then and now. 

The book is written with great care and includes a section on 
women in almost every chapter. Similarly the illustrations by Tapas 
Guha add colour and context in each chapter. The very first 
illustration in the introduction tells the readers that the Constitution 
is a document that protects democracy from the forces of money, 
muscle and market. Illustrations in the pages that follow are inclusive, 
gender sensitive, celebrate the spirit of equality, include friends from 
the animal kingdom and at some points show the ironical trends of 
digital learning and expressing. The additional nuggets of information 
given in the concluding few pages of the book with list of 
recommended readings, a small note on the television series 
‘Samvidhan’ which young readers can find on YouTube to a very 
warm promise that emails with questions and comments shall be 
addressed by the author, all are indicative of a very dedicated teacher 
who is like a batch-mate to her students! 
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FEARLESS: STORIES OF AMAZING WOMEN FROM PAKISTAN 
By Amneh Shaikh-Farooqui. Illustrations by Aziza Anmad 
Penguin/ Random House, 2020, pp. 112, ™399.00 


n the eve of International 

Women’s Day, Aurat March 

movement in Pakistan sparked 
women’s voice throughout Pakistan to 
end violence and harassment against 
women and change the attitude towards 
the traditional patriarchal norms of 
society. The social, cultural and political 
fabric of Pakistani society had 
predominately been patriarchal, therefore, 
exacerbating the condition of women. The 
undiscovered stories of women breaking 
social, cultural and political barriers encourage the women of Pakistan 
to live a passionate and dignified life. Amneh Shaikh-Farooqui, in her 


book Fearless, creates an inspirational awareness for women through 
her fifty ground-breaking stories of Pakistani women and 
organizations, who carved a meaningful existence of their own within 
male-dominated professions. It is a tale of inspiring women who 
crossed various fences to achieve their dreams. 

Fearless is a compilation of stories of the women, by a woman, for 
the women. The book is an antithesis to continuous consumption of 
western construct and aesthetics of women, fed through the 
mainstream media. The book explores various unheard and unread 
Pakistani women actively participating in encouraging women’s 
rights, human rights, and humanitarian aid in social, economic and 
political aspects of the society. It demonstrates the fearless girls and 
women changing their society by hitting at the core of patriarchal 
norms. The content of the book is arranged in a chronological order 
of their birth, along with an indication of various political and 
constitutional events; such as 1946 elections, right to vote, reservation 
of seat in the Parliament in 1956, law to protect women and property 
rights, constitutional freedom from any form of discrimination, law 
on dowry and marriage, 1979 Hudood Ordinance, Qisas and Diyat 
law, Ordinance of 1984, laws on acid crime and the most recent, 
Aurat March in 2018. 

The stories are arranged in yearly format of their works and 
achievements from 1943 till 2018, rather than thematically. Every 
story is designed against the backdrop of women’s upbringing, family 
role, varied educational opportunities, societal repression, restrictive 
traditional approach, suppressive environment, and the way they 
mapped their destinations. Woman is an epitome of courage and 
bravery, providing motivation for the younger generation. The book 
has not only highlighted world—renowned Pakistani—women, but 
marked their presence in various professions such as pilot, 
educationist, doctor, writer, lawyers, producer, artist, actor, architect, 
poetess, military officer, folk singer, painter, human right activist, 
classical dancer, diplomat, academician, social worker, pop idol, 
beautician, truck driver, astrophysicist, women’s rights activist, social 
and corporate entrepreneur, astronaut, sportswomen, and Nobel 
Laureate. 

Amneh, through her stories, traces women’s journey that brought 
about a positive change and an equal access in the public space and 
presented it to the mainstream literary domain. Kishwar’s powerful 
poetry is highlighted against state atrocities, extremist religious 
thoughts and repression of women on false religiosity. Fatima Jinnah 
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and Benazir Bhutto’s courage, despite severe backlash from the 
chauvinist politician, have opened up the path for women in politics. 
For better economic condition, Yasmeen Lari and Parveen Rehman 
architect a feasible low cost urban planning, especially in the wake of 
the 1971 refugee crisis. On social issues, Anita Ghulam Ali, Bano 
Qudsia, Bapsi Sidhwa, Zubeida Mustafa, Yasmeen Lari, Parveen 
Rehman, Salima Hashmi, Ameena Saiyid, Shabina Mustafa, Parveen 
Shakir, Syeda Gulam Fatima, Sabeen Mahmud wrote and propagated 
extensively on women’s issues, education, human rights and various 
health issues. On the cultural front, Noor Jehan, Shamim Ara, 
Reshma and Nazia Hassan, created a sensation beyond the borders 
for their musical and entertainment talent. Even today, the melodies 
of Reshma’s classic Laal Meri Pat Rakhio and Dam Mast Qalandar; 
and Nazia’s pop Disco Deewane are revisited in different musical 
genres. In the corporate world, Shukria Khanum, Shahida Malik, 
Shamim Akhtar, Nergis Mavalvala and Namira Salim broke the 
barrier professionally defined merely for male. The Nobel Laureate, 
Malala Yousafzai’s story encouraged the staunch resistance against the 
traditional norms and to attain education. It traced the lives of 
prominent human rights’ activists that were at the root of the 
formation of various organizations—Women’s Action Forum (WAF) 
by Asma Jahangir, “Girls at Dhabas’ popularized through Instagram, 
Aurat March and so on. Since Independence, women’s struggles 
varied due to their changing political dynamic. Benazir Bhutto and 
Syeda Gulam Fatima were assassinated for resisting the suppression of 
rights. The balance between passion, duty and responsibility among 
women, goes with their desire for progress and development, without 
compromising responsibility. The rational and practical approach of 
these women made evitable social progress and created a way-ahead 
approach. The book limitedly explores women from marginalizing 
sectors, projecting their immense courage for their meaningful 
existence. The stories highlight their achievements and various 
national and prestigious international awards in their field of work. 

Amnebh is a plausible storyteller who inspires women 
empowerment, visibility, inclusivity that sparks the rebel within raise 
their voice against exploitation, injustice, and inequality. The book is 
an anthology of stories of women of courage, hope and spirit who 
have broken all barriers and lead an insightful life. It is a life lesson for 
many inspiring women advocating women’s rights, shattering 
stereotypes, participating in public spaces, demanding freedom of 
movement, challenging traditional narratives about the role of 
women and their ‘appropriate’ behaviour. 

To sum up, Fearless is a bibliographical reference on Pakistani 
women and paves the way for further scholarly attention. Overall, it 
is a must read for all those interested in understanding Pakistani 
women, in particular. It can also act as a motivational book for 
children, and can be included as a part of the school curriculum. 
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Bhrigu and the Palace of Mirrors by Soumitra Ranade, thrilling and 
fun, will keep the reader turning the pages till the very end. Ten- 
year-old Bhrigu has a wild imagination and a taste for adventure. But 
when a chance encounter at a mysterious palace threatens to wreck 
his entire world, Bhrigu realizes that he may have bitten off more 
than he can chew. How does one fight a mega-villain who may or 
may not be real, while running a mad race against time? 


Hachette India Children’s Books, 2020, pp. 176, 299.00 


Namita Ranganathan 


PADHNA, ZARA SOCHNA 
By Krishna Kumar 
Jugnu Prakashan, New Delhi. 2019, pp. 64, $200.00 


orries about the reading habit in 
children steadily being on a decline 
in present times have been 


expressed by all those who interact and deal 
with them. Be it parents, teachers, counsellors, 
school librarians and psychologists, the refrain 
is the same. There is explicitly expressed 
anxiety by all about how children fail to 
develop interest in reading despite such a wide spectrum of literature 
being available to them. This literature addresses their needs for 
fantasy cognition, adventure, living in a self-constructed imaginary 
and often illusory world, being champions of a cause, friendship, 
family and school and peerbonding, etc., but yet they are not enticed 
by it. The usual adult analysis attributes this to the invasion of the 
audio-visual and social media in which television, internet and 
Google as a prototype search service, are identified as the main 
culprits which capture children’s minds and determine how they wish 
to live their lives. However, it is important to recognize that while 
this may be so to some extent, the truth may actually lie elsewhere! 

In this backdrop, Krishna Kumar’s book Padhna, Zara Sochna 
provides a very interesting description and analysis of how and why a 
large number of people who can read, fail to read and more 
interestingly an even larger number of people who do read, fail to 
make meaning and understand what they read. It is only his brilliance 
and insights about reading, perceptions drawn from everyday beliefs 
and conversations about books with his diverse group of friends and 
associates and his own engagement with students about books and 
the value ascribed to them that such a unique book could be written. 
When one picks up the book, one wonders what the contents would 
entail. But from page one to the end, the textual narrative is written 
so enchantingly that one just reads on....But a deeper analysis shows 
that the text can be understood at two levels: a manifest level where 
the issues are flagged and a latent level where deeper understanding of 
why people do not read or fail to read with meaning, are obtained. So 
when students cite prescribed curricular texts as examples of literature 
that they have read such as Premchand’s Mrmala, or their parents see 
no point in investing in creating shelves laden with books, or express 
the view that books should be purchased to serve some definitive 
instrumental gains, the reader is actually enabled to understand both 
the everyday practices of how and why people read books and the 
deeper belief systems and attitudes which underlie book reading and 
purchasing behaviour. 

The book is scripted in Hindi and consists of six chapters, each very 
rich in ideas and examples which illustrate the points of emphasis. 
Incidentally, this is not a book that can be reviewed. At best it can be 
described. The narrative is so rich with each chapter attempting to 
answer significant questions about what books and reading mean to 
different individuals and communities that it grips one and all. In the 
final chapter, Krishna Kumar acknowledges recent efforts to promote 
children’s literature and provide them opportunities to discover the joys 
of the world of reading, experientially. The beautiful illustrations both 
as pen pictures and sculpted compositions greatly add to the book’s 
appeal. A must read for all. 
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UNLOCKING THE UNIVERSE 
Compiled by Stephen Hawking & Lucy Hawking 
Penguin Random House, UK, 2020, pp. 413, 599.00 


compendium of write-ups related to 

A“ earth and the universe, compiled 
y Stephen Hawking and his 

daughter, Lucy Hawking, is most suitable for 
middle-school children and teenagers. The 
key authors and compilers are Stephen 
Hawking and his daughter, Lucy Hawking. 
Other researchers and specialists in their 
respective fields have contributed different « = a ors 
sections, providing this unique opportunity RE a ois 
for readers to understand first-hand from the 
investigators themselves. Creating 
opportunities like this, that Lucy Hawking herself had as a child, has 
been her purpose with this and some previous books, like the George 


arena 
HAWKING 
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series. 

The book is appealing enough to attract young readers towards a 
non-fiction. Once they begin reading, then it is informative enough 
to keep them engaged and have a broad overview of key concepts and 
theories right from origin of the universe, life on earth, possibility of 
life on other planets and current issues like climate change and use of 
robots! 

Structurally too, the book allows for easy research and referencing 
for each topic. Along with a glossary and index, some sections where 
a new concept or theory is introduced, like the concept of black holes, 
there are leading markers in the text itself, prompting the reader to 
refer to certain pages for more information or debate related to that 
topic. This is a wonderful design strategy, especially since the book is 
for children and young adults, breaking the monotony and teaching 
them how to find content. This is in fact essential, as the book is so 
full of information, facts and figures (at some points one feels 
overwhelmed and bored with the series of numbers and tends to skip 
the section—like the one on planets and moons of our solar system!). 
An interested or curious child, when learning about a certain topic, 
may come back to this book and again read up all the relevant 
sections and pages, thus utilizing this book fully. 

Figures, photographs, narrative style and loads of fascinating 
trivia, all contribute towards conveying an immense amount of 
scientific information interestingly. The book can be a good read not 
just for young readers, but also parents, teachers and anybody 
interested in any topic under the sun, or perhaps one should say, 
under the universe or even multiverse. Some concepts of physics are 
summarized as snapshots, such as the big bang theory, red-shift and 
anti-matter. There are also snapshots of renowned physicists, like 
Einstein, Hubble, Newton, Planck, etc., across the book, with 
exciting and even thought-provoking snippets about their life, 
childhood or work experience. It would have been wonderful if the 
book had included similar snippets of experiences, approaches and 
questions of the authors of this book, as they went about researching 
in the fields they have written about! How delightful and educative it 
would be to have even brief clues as to what Stephen Hawking 
thought when working on theories of the origin of the universe, or 
what kinds of trials Peter McOwan had to successfully build a robot. 
Perhaps a later book could do this while this book focuses on sharing 
knowledge. 


The book is divided into seven sequential parts, starting from the 
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origin of the universe. Each part is further divided into small sections, 
hence making the reading manageable and information easily 
accessible for later referencing. It talks about the creation and nature 
of the universe, talking not just of the big bang theory, but also 
interesting concepts like worm holes and dark matter. The first two 
parts smoothly combine elements from physics, chemistry, geology, 
geography and life sciences, while considering composition and 
structure of the universe and Earth, together with considering the 
origin of life and our species. The reader journeys from the cosmic 
dark ages and birth of the first star, to conditions for origin of life to 
how in the present day the human species have tampered with the 
environment. 

Part Three describes our solar system, with a lot of data for each 
planet and some satellites. The data and diagrams are designed to 
allow easy comparison, with Earth as reference, another clever design 
strategy for the book. This is what makes having so much data 
worthwhile; otherwise, the book could have done without it. The 
reader then jumps to modern uses of artificial satellites and the 
problem of space junk. Part Four focuses on dark matter. It also talks 
of the achievement of the black hole being photographed and 
conceptually how it is possible to come out of a black hole! In Part 
Five, the reader explores the possibility of life in space, and learns of 
how this research is being carried out through some description of the 
work of NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Administration) and 
SETI (Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence) institute. At this point, 
the book even stresses on the need for learning how to live in space 
for the survival of our species, and tries to interest young readers into 
dreaming of becoming astronauts, who would one day achieve this! 
In Part Six, theory of relativity and the concept of worm holes are 
described more in detail, emphasizing these as an important area for 
further research in space science, hence bringing the reader broadly 
up to speed with current extent of knowledge. Part Seven then moves 
to the future, talking of robots and artificial intelligence, and possible 
future problems of Earth including climate change and asteroid 
showers. Not just the technical but also ethical aspects of robots are 
touched upon. We often may not come across ethical or cultural 
issues in a science-related book, but this book informs us that that 
needs to be running in the background when we talk about science 
and about machine learning. 

The range of topics covered is vast, from origin of universe, to 
future of politics to need for careful use of social media. Importantly, 
through sharing of opposing perspectives, the book shows that even 
science is open to interpretation—a mind-set that students often do 
not grow up with. It also kindles curiosity and piques interest in 
science by leaving readers with questions such as, is there a single 
universe or a multiverse, did life originate on Mars, can we be mean 
to robots, should we carry out ‘geo-engineering’ experiments to save 
our planet from the damage we have caused ourselves, etc. 

A good and informative read for all, it is suggested that readers, 
especially young readers, end by reading Part One again so as to 
remain with the splendour and wonder of the limitless cosmos. 

Finally, a salute to Stephen Hawking, one of the greatest minds 
ever, for his commitment to share his knowledge, no matter how 
complex a theory of physics, right from A Brief History of Time, one 
of his early efforts to popularize science, to the more recent series for 
children, George’ Secret Key to the Universe. Looking forward to 
understanding how to find ‘everything we need to travel through 
space and time’ by ourselves. 
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31 FANTASTIC ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE: WOMEN SCIENTISTS OF INDIA 


By Nandita Jayaraj and Ashima Freidog. Illustrations by Upasana Agarwal 
Designer: Devangana Dash 


Penguin, 2019, pp.128, ¥399.00 


his book can be celebrated 

alongside the historic win 

of Nobel Chemistry Prize 
2020 by Emmanuelle Charpentier 
and Jennifer A Doudna. Extracted 
from the Feminist Science Media 
Project, TheLifeofScience.com, 
31 Fantastic Adventures in Science: 
Women Scientists of India is a book 
comprising brief biographies of 
inspiring contemporary scientists 
working in diverse fields of 
science research. The nature of 
their research is crucial to Indian 
context of agriculture, industrial 
waste, health care, environment conservation, mental health, natural 


disaster, gender gap in science, and our universe. The book points to 
women’s struggle, caste hierarchy, gender binary, and white 
supremacy in the field of science. It specifically focuses on Indian 
reality. Though, to reach to a larger audience of children in India, 
this book might require extra effort in translating it in different 
languages at a subsidized price. 

The book jacket itself is a gripping story, which would not let 
readers skip the book at a library or store. Once you pick it up, it’s 
well crafted design lets you easily hold the structure of the book and 
comprehend the narrative style. If you have read or seen Good Night 
Stories for Rebel Girls: 100 Tales of Extraordinary Women released in 
2016, full page colour stylized portraits will be an instant flashback. 
The beautiful work done by Upasana (the illustrator), who has put 
life into these portraits with her dreamy colour palette and 
Devangana whose ability to create design which binds this book in a 
harmony has to be registered here. It can be an exciting guest in a 
science class and be used as a read aloud where the front two pages of 
the story present engaging visuals to hook reader’s attention. The 
structure of the stories frames 5-6 paragraphs with eloquent syntax, 
medium size font and a light background colour. The stories talk 
about courage, strength, inspiration and aspirations of these women 
scientists in a simple, yet playful narrative style. 

While reading this book, my older self ached at times wishing that 
a science enthusiast like me could have read a book like 31 Fantastic 
Adventures when I was a kid. Surely, the book will encourage readers 
to explore the field of research and science after coming across 
captivating details of research areas like Dicty cells, ERT (electrical 
resistivity tomography), brain plasticity, autophagy, negative 
creativity and many more like these. It will also familiarize readers 
with some interesting facts about the field of research. It is not a 
single sitting read, and demands readers to spend qualitative time 
with the stories and the research areas. Some of the biographies in the 
will even motivate readers to do their own background research. 

31 Fantastic Adventures, surely the list goes on... 

Happy reading! 


Shalini Jayaswal Singh 


INSIDE A DARK BOX 
By Ritu Vaishnav. Illustrations by Rujuta Thakurdesai 
Penguin Books, 2020, pp. 32, =250.00 


side a Dark Box by Ritu Vaishnav is 

EF honest, easy and heart-warming 

read to call out the strength available 
to each person who might be trapped in 
his/her dark box. The book makes a 
brilliant attempt to reach out to the 
readers through simple yet powerful 
monotone illustrations to broach the 
taboo topic of ‘depression’ without 
actually even mentioning it in the book. 

This tiny little book offers to explain 
the dark deep state of mind that so many 
go through at some point in their lives, maybe even without getting 
to know about it. Depression is REAL and can happen to anyone— 
students reeling under exam pressure, new mothers going through 
post-partum depression, patients suffering from bipolar disorder, 
perinatal depression, seasonal depression and many more types of 
depression or simply termed as ‘the dark box’ depending on one’s 
personal circumstances. 

The author walks the readers through different stages of the 
human mind suffering from depression. The book further sheds light 
on what goes on in the mind of a person—a string of debilitating 
emotions, the chaos and the never-ending feeling of being trapped, 
unable to make one’s way out to experience the beauty of the world 
around. 

The author talks about the inevitable struggle of the mind to 
move out of the dark box considering one engages in various coping 
mechanisms including ones which may prove non-constructive which 
may keep one away from attaining full potential towards warding off 
depression. The best part of the book though, lies in the positivity the 
reader can sense as the narrative moves on—the sense of 
encouragement, an optimistic feeling amidst all the darkness that 
surrounds the mind. 

There is ‘hope’, that tad bit of strength, the undying human spirit 
that provides the way out of the dark space for each one who attempts 
to explore it, without giving in to dark thoughts. The book provides 
strong reaffirmation that there’s always light at the end of the tunnel 
and that one must never give up, come what may... 

Inside a Dark Box mentions that this journey of navigating 
through one’s own mind can be a long and lonely battle, as the war is 
within one’s own head. However, keeping trust, reaching out and 
engaging one’s mind can eventually lead to freedom—telease from 
anxious thoughts and escape from the deep, cold, dark box itself! 

The author subtly touches upon the need to explore alternative 
and therapeutic options available for one to get over self-limiting and 
intimidating experiences. She further reinforces that it’s okay to move 
beyond one’s own inhibiting beliefs and look outside for love, care 
and affection. 

Inside a Dark Box is a short yet powerful read which is bound to 
leave an indelible impression in the minds of the readers, purely 
because of the simplicity of the words that communicate the 
complexity of the human mind. 


KNOWLEDGE VARIANTS 
Anju Virmani 


MY BODY, MY LIFE 
By Anu Gupta. Translated from the Hindi by Venu Aindley 
Eklavya, 2019, pp. 84, 115.00 


s a physician specializing in pediatric 

A« adolescent endocrinology, i.e., 
ormonal disorders of children and 

adolescents, I am frequently appalled at the 
level of ignorance so many ‘educated’ adults 
have about their bodies, which not 
surprisingly affects the way they bring up 
their children. In spite of a vast body of data 
showing how important it is to know the 
basics of our biology, many of us go all coy 
when faced with the prospect of explaining 
the facts of life to our children. The former Headmistress of my 
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children’s school is an extremely wise woman who roped me in for 
many years to talk once a year to class 5 children about our bodies. 
We would discuss things from head to toe: from why Harry Potter’s 
favourite pumpkin was good for eyes, and the need to brush teeth, to 
keeping our feet clean, pausing on the way at our noses and lungs 
(need to play actively), stomach and intestine (eat healthy fun food, 
not junk), heart (deep fried, high salt foods?: no, no, chee, chee), 
bones (milk, and sunshine on the bare skin), and other systems, 
including (of course) the kidneys and urinary system (drink lots of 
water, and clean potty backwards, so susu doesn’t burn—some stifled 
giggles here), very casually mixing in messages like now the girls’ 
breasts will start growing (brief shock on their faces, then they relax as 
things move on), and you will get hair in your armpits and pubic area 
(shock and embarrassed giggles, then they relax as things move on), as 
you become taller and more like the didis and bhaiyas in older classes 
(comprehension and nodding of heads). 

So when I see this book listed, I am very happy and quickly offer 
to do a review. The adolescent girl and her changing body is 
simultaneously a minefield avoided by many and yet a critically 
important area if we want a healthy society. The cover page is 
encouraging: this is an English version of the CBSE recommended 
Beti Kare Sawaal published by Eklavya in 1987. There were versions 
in Telugu (2014) and Marathi (2016) brought out by different 
publishers. Excellent! Why do we assume that girls who know English 
are aware of everything, and/ or need no guidance? The book starts 
promisingly: we accomplish so much with our bodies, even those of 
us who are not beautiful. The chapters work their way through how 
hormones, especially reproductive hormones work; the structure of 
the uterus, ovaries, cervix, vagina; how a baby is conceived and 
develops; to the more immediate issue of what happens during 
menstruation; how to handle problems and variations; what is normal 
and what is not. Interestingly, several Ayurvedic and home remedies, 
and some homeopathic and biochemic treatments are listed for trying 
at home. Since I have no knowledge or experience of Ayurveda, I 
have no comments to offer on the appropriateness or otherwise of the 
advice. However, in principle, I agree it is a good idea to offer home 
remedies for some simple problems, especially in the context of how 
difficult it is to find high quality medical advice. 

The illustrations of the uterus and the fetus are large and easy to 
understand, as are the figures explaining how to make clean pads of 
soft cotton cloth at home. The conversations and questions quoted 
from the workshops conducted in Dewas and other places aptly 
illustrate the dilemmas and situations faced by adolescent girls, as 
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they grow up in a patriarchal society. By and large, the content is 
explained in a simple, engaging way, which would make sense to the 
young girl reading this in the school library, or buying it because of 
the eye-catching cover. It would make an appropriate present 
purchased by a parent too embarrassed to start these crucial 
conversations; or someone who knows the family well, and knows 
they need some help to initiate the talking. It would be a nice book to 
lend to a friend who has burning questions which her conservative 
family are shocked by. The Word List, Index, and List of medicinal 
herbs at the end, make it easy to use, and the list of References gives it 
an academic touch. So on the whole, I would say ‘May your tribe 
increase’ to the team behind the book. 

But as I read it carefully, as I expect hopefully the girl, her mother 
or other family member, or teacher, or friend, would, I find myself 
getting agitated. The First Part, which deals with the physical side of 
things, has several factual errors. Some are simplifications or silly 
generalizations, some are more serious. I make a list of 28 points I 
find of concern, because I am emboldened by the box on the last page 
which says, “Your feedback would help us in making the book better’, 
but then it omits to say where the feedback should be sent. I think it 
is not fair to put down medical information which is odd or wrong, 
not fair to suggest the controversial analgin and its combinations as 
medicines for menstrual pain, though it is casually mentioned that it 
would be better to ask a doctor; and certainly not fair to omit stating 
very clearly how long one should try home remedies before consulting 
a doctor, more so in an area where there is enormous reluctance to 
seek medical advice in the first place. I think its not fair to try and 
educate ‘adolescent girls and women’ without once even hinting that 
they may have sexual urges, what to do, or how to protect themselves 
from infections or pregnancy. 

Then I go on to the Second Part, and find it quite dismaying. The 
stereotypical picture of an oppressed, traumatized, uneducated girl 
child, molested, beaten and married off at 12-14 years, is painted in 
the darkest of hues. ‘...we realize that each of us has faced 
discrimination in some form or another.’ No nuances. It is rounded 
off by a letter written by a father to his newborn daughter in 
September 1986, bemoaning the suppression of girls and how he is 
trying to revolutionize the situation, fighting for gender equality—and 
being shot by terrorists a week later. 

Wikipedia tells me that in India, female literacy rose from 29.7% 
in the 1981 census to 65.5% in the 2011 census. The IHDS sample 
2004-2005 tells me the average age at marriage in India was 16-23 
years. Indeed, the book’s References are dated 1977-1996. So,while 
the state of women in India is by no means gratifying even today, in 
terms of facts on the ground, the 2019 English translation has 
perhaps not taken into account the rapid changes occurring all 
around us. In terms of philosophical approaches, I find it hard to 
believe that after reading this bleak and one-sided a scenario, a girl 
would dare to try to get her rights in any way, leave alone become 
suddenly transformed into an independent power house. 

Now going back to the front page, and thinking—well, is this 
what CBSE recommends?—I feel concerned. Then I think of all the 
girls I saw around me in pre-Covid days (before everyone got locked 
away!), studying, working, arguing, giggling, not only in Delhi but 
also in rural Himachal, changing the world definitely even if 
imperceptibly, and realize they deserve better. So, I send off my list of 
points in the hope there will be someone at the other end of the generic 
books @eklavya.in who will read these points, and maybe, just maybe, 
even bring about a change. After all, this is My Country, My Girls. 
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HAMARI MANSPESHIYAN 
BOOK 3 IN SERIES TAN AUR MAN 


By Anu Gupta. Illustrations by Nursingh Sheikh, Bharat Jamra, Ankita Thakur 
Eklavya, 2019, pp. 84, 95.00 


klavya is a Bhopal based 
ores NGO set up in 

1982 which has worked with i“ ~ 
the Madhya Pradesh government to : 
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develop educational programmes for 
teaching school children science 
(inspired by the Hoshangabad 
Science Teaching Program), social 
science and primary education. It 
develops and field tests these 
programmes and trains resource 
people to implement them, through 
a network of education resource 
centers located in Madhya Pradesh. 
Over the decades, it has built up a range of innovative learning aids, 
including children’s literature, magazines, and textbooks. The aim is 


to relate education to social change and the all-round development of 
the learner, encouraging questioning and problem-solving skills. 

Anu Gupta has been working on adolescent issues for several 
decades, and has been involved in developing educational material for 
a number of State governments. She is keenly interested in traditional 
medicine, healing, and mental health, and has written a series of 
booklets on the human body. 

Hamari Manspeshiyan is an amply and effectively illustrated book 
which explains the structure and function of the muscles in the 
human body, the commonly faced problems, and easy to implement 
solutions. Each section starts with activities for the reader to identify 
the muscles, tendons etc., for themselves, and then explains the facts, 
interspersing them with questions to be tackled in group discussions. 
The language is simple and direct, aimed at the adolescent, and deftly 
and almost imperceptibly woven in are social issues like the reality of 
chronic fatigue syndrome, the need for all persons to exercise 
enjoyably, or the importance of everyone helping with housework. 
How to tackle minor injuries and sprains at home, how to do relaxing 
exercises, how to make sure each person gets exercise, and the burning 
adolescent desire to look fashionably smart in high heels, are all 
explained sensibly, and in some detail. The illustrations, including the 
front and back covers, are effective, in many places going well beyond 
the text. The quality of printing is good, and the layout is nice and 
open, so the information is given gently, with enough place for the 
scribbling and doodling so beloved to the usual adolescent reader. 

Unfortunately, as with Anu Gupta’s other book I referred to, the 
quality is uneven. A few things are outright wrong, e.g., the statement 
that vegetarians should eat a variety of vegetables and grains to get the 
necessary protein in their diet, then qualified by the addition that 
‘thoda sa milk and curd would make things easier; the omission of 
eggs from the list of protein sources (though luckily eggs feature in 
the pictures); and the inclusion of chilies, pepper, and green leafy 
vegetables in the pictures of foods meant to promote muscle health. 
Some made me uncomfortable, e.g., the preface itself, which takes 9 
lines to say aim of the Zan Aur Man series is not to discuss therapies, 
then dismisses the actual aims in a few words, ‘Important sections like 
food and exercise’; the advice to take ibuprofen rather than 
paracetamol as a pain killer; the advice to wait for 2-3 days before 
seeking medical help even for what sounded like moderate injuries. 
Some I cannot comment on, e.g., the sections on homeopathic and 


Ayuvedic remedies, and the 8 page (i.e.,10% of the book) section on 
acupressure, as I have no idea about these approaches. And some were 
just atrocious editing, e.g., the 3 pages on Subodh and the 4 pages on 
the Jaipur Foot, since they went into unnecessary, repetitive detail. 
The sad part is that Eklavya seems to have developed the defence 
mechanisms of all good bureaucracies. The English book had thrown 
in a performa question ‘How did you find the book? Do share your 
views. Your feedback would help us in making the book better’, with 
nothing about how to share views. Since hope springs eternal, I took 
the trouble to write a long, detailed email to the id mentioned in 
their address, but 2 months later, there is not even the formality of an 
autoreply. In this book, which is a pity, the areas of adolescent health 
and accurate, effective health awareness are crying for urgent 
attention. 
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Rama Mannar 
OM THE YOGA DOG: FUN AND EASY ASANAS FOR HAPPY KIDS! 


By Ira Trivedi 
Penguin Books, 2020, pp.70, ¥225.00 


here are many books written 
on various disciplines of yoga 
for adults, but very few books 


on yoga for kids. Om the Yoga Dog is 


Yoga Dey 


IRA TRIVEDI 


a good initiative by Ira Trivedi to 
write such a book. Ira has wisely 
chosen dog and other animal 
characters to depict the yoga postures, 
which will grab the attention of 
young children. 

The book is divided into 3 parts: 
Asanas, Pranayama and Meditation. 
It is very important to warm up the 


body before starting with yoga. 

Coming to Asanas, firstly, most of the asanas are inspired by animal 
postures and nature. Secondly, illustrations with the animal characters 
will kindle the interest of kids and motivate them. 

The simple language and steps make it easy for children to follow. 
Starting from lying down position to sitting, then standing, these 
asanas give exercise to the full body in a systematic manner. Many 
exercises are particularly beneficial for the kids in their growing stages 
like the Tree pose, Stretching, Camel and Warrior pose, etc. 

The part on asanas is followed by the section on Pranayama: 
breathing with awareness, inhaling and exhaling correctly. It energizes 
your body. 

The last section introduces the basic idea of meditation which 
helps in concentration, de-stressing and keeps one’s mind peaceful. 
One can choose from carefully assembled 20, 40 and 60 minute 
classes or plans according to one’s needs and suitability. This 
delightful book is not only ideal for kids but also for adults. 

Written by a well-renowned yoga acharya, this illustrated step-by- 
step yoga book helps your child (and you) explore the ultimate 
benefits of the discipline, and gives great inputs on how to raise 
stress-free kids. 
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PEPPA PIG: PEPPA LOVES YOGA 
Ladybird, an imprint of Penguin/Random House, 2020, pp.16, Rs 250.00 


o doesn’t love Peppa Pig? 
Peppa with her little 
brother George, Mama 


and Papa, living on a hill, happy and 
rotund, playing in the mud and full of 
life lessons for children, neatly 
delivered in a few pages or reels of 
slick story-telling? 

Well, I can tell you, legions of little 
fans around the world love Peppa to 
distraction. What began as a tentative 
idea over 15 years ago is a huge enterprise today, with 8 million 
YouTube subscribers to the Peppa channel itself and Peppa 
merchandise that spills from all kinds of store shelves. The Peppa 
icon is worth nearly $1.5 billion today!!! 

Peppa Loves Yoga was released to commemorate World Yoga Day. 
The idea of introducing a healthy form of exercise and relaxation to 
toddlers is in itself admirable; but more so is the lovely story of Mrs 
Rabbit who comes by to Peppa and George’s playschool for a show- 
and-tell on yoga and how it can help everyone relax. Comparing the 
somewhat happy-go-lucky and lazy family of Peppa’s to the sleek and 
active Mrs Rabbit, who is always on the go, is quite a masterful 
stroke, but smarter still is the message that yoga helps one relax, a step 
better than just being ‘healthy’! 

Children have been suffering from psychological stress due to the 
life-changing effects of the Covid-19 epidemic and this little book 
shows children a viable way to become happy and calm once again. 

Though Peppa is geared for children, I can safely say that adults 
can go along and get to the yoga too! After all, if Peppa loves Yoga, so 
should you! 


RATA EES To 


Ruchi Shevade 


FROM LEECHES TO SLUG GLUE: 25 EXPLOSIVE IDEAS THAT MADE (AND ARE 
MAKING) MODERN MEDICINE 


By Roopa Pai. Illustrations by Mihir Joglekar 
Puffin Books, an imprint of Penguin Random House, 2019, pp. 283, ¥299.00 


r Vhis non-fiction by Roopa Pai discusses 25 ideas/innovations/ 
discoveries/inventions that have shaped the modern medicinal 
science; old texts, perception on the causes of diseases, the 

birth of anatomy, history of vaccination, emergence of new branches 

such as microbiology, epidemiology, techniques, and equipment such 
as x-ray, stethescope etc., to name a few. These ideas are divided in 
four sections, and grouped based on the time-period that they 
belonged to. 

While the number of pages startled me at first, the text was very 
friendly, for a curious amateur in the field. Be it the anecdotal part, or 
technical content (experiments, processes involved in innovations, 
processes and structures in human body etc.), the language is lucid, 
and the articulation such that irrespective of the complexity of the 
content, it’s all comprehensible, fun and enjoyable. The author 
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successfully retained my interest and attention 
throughout. 

Since I have already clarified where I stand 
in terms of familiarity with the subject, let me 
also clarify that this review will not include 
critique of the factual content presented. I'll be 
focusing solely on the ‘how’ part of the 
presentation. In addition to the articulation, 
what also appealed to me was the richness and 


diversity of the information; ranging from 


pieces of additional information on the topic, 

author’s own (and often crisp, insightful) comments, at times even 
some excellent questions to reflect upon (and one very interesting 
experiment). 

As I read about the ‘chicken pox parties’ and some other practices, 
an interesting account on John Snow and London’s Cholera map, a 
set of (disturbing) facts from the small-pox pandemic, the ‘buried 
story’ of Jean-Baptiste Pussin and Marguerite Jubline’s contributions 
in ensuring humane treatment to patients with mental disorders, 
mention of some milestone works such as a collection of letters 
describing details of about 646 dissections... I could not stop the 
sigh—I wish the regular text-books that I studied in school had been 
just as intriguing, with the subject presented in an interconnected and 
reader-friendly manner. 

Let me elaborate a little on the ‘interconnectedness’. While 
writing about inventions, the author acknowledges that the 
contributions of women are way less and explains why; while 
describing Leeuwenhoek’s microscope, she mentions why he chose to 
continue with his explorations on his own despite being elected as the 
Fellow of the Royal Society; a disturbing factoid on why female 
nurses were not sent on war-fronts in England is included in the 
section on what shaped the profession of nursing. This style used to 
narrate history goes beyond conventional dates-events template, 
seamlessly intertwining other aspects and contexts into focus. For me, 
here lies the success of this book. (Although I must confess that I was 
really hoping to read up a little more on how the indigenous 
knowledge of health and human body contributed to the modern 
medicines in the book). 

(A book) featuring *Trivia *groundbreaking *factoids and more... 
is what the synopsis says. I can’t agree more. 

(Just another thinking-aloud: Instead of one book, can this 
amazing piece be introduced as a series of small booklets—one 
booklet for each section or perhaps for each idea? I feel that it might 
widen the reader pool). 


Book News Book News 


The Torchbearers by A.B. Majumdar is the story of Prem, a bored 
eleven-year-old with an imagination, who makes fantastic wishes. 
So when his father drags him to a monsoon-lashed Mumbai, Prem 
knows it’s futile to dream of home. Instead, he wishes for a genie, a 
dragon and some superpowers. What he certainly doesn’t wish for 
is a quest to save some gods who are at the brink of extinction. He 
finds that the gods’ last hope lies in the hands of those who channel 
the mysterious power of the Vedas. Caught in a cosmic crossfire, 
with a talking fish, some inventive monkeys and a few unexpected 
allies, Prem learns of his true identity as a Torchbearer. Can the 
Torchbearers stop bloodthirsty demons from getting their hands on 
the Nectar of Immortality and bring the gods back to power? 


Penguin, 2020, pp. 312, 250.00 
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HOW TO: ABSURD SCIENTIFIC ADVICE FOR COMMON REAL-WORLD PROBLEMS 
By Randall Munroe 
Riverhead Books/ John Murray, Hachette India, 2019, pp. 307, 550.00 


ow To is a self-declared 

book of ‘bad ideas’, 

and quite a good one at 
that! A perfect companion to 
the author’s previous volume 
(which answers absurd questions 
with ‘serious’ scientific answers), 


how to 


How To discusses, in its own 
words ‘absurd scientific advice 
for common real-world 
problems’. 

The book starts off on a 
strong note, in the classic style 
mixing dry humour, science, 


randall munroe 


WHAT ITP 


history and stick figure cartoons 
that characterize Randall 
Munroe’s comics. Assessing the possibilities on how to jump really 
high—from pole vaulting (practical), to using an outfit shaped like a 
sail plane (not so much) —Munroe takes the reader through the 
increasingly absurd variety of ways an answer can be reached. 

So, while the book may not have practical suggestions on how to 
approach any given situation (it starts with a disclaimer against any 
adverse effects resulting from actually applying information in the 
book), it provides fascinating insights to the importance of even bad 
ideas, blending everything from weird-but-true incidents and 
experiments; theoretical models of what seemed to be illogical and yet 
turned out to be revolutionary, to the jaw-droppingly absurd. 

The book also takes advice from, and includes short answers by, 
other experts. Colonel Chris Hadfield, a retired astronaut, engineer, 
and former Royal Canadian Air Force fighter pilot, answers an entire 
series of questions on How To Make An Emergency Landing. 
Answering everything from which crop would be the best to land on 
for an emergency landing (corn is apparently ok until the middle of 
June), to how to land on a running train or a truck (which is 
apparently doable?!), the responses range from the interesting to the 
(hopefully) facetious. 

However, despite the (really very advisable) disclaimer, the book is 
not just impractical suggestions and unrealistic solutions. It blends in 
both remarkably practical advice, more mundane observations and 
fascinating historical and scientific insights. For example, did you 
know there was apparently a brief period of time when water motors 
(which generate electricity from running faucets) were popular as 
many buildings had running water but no electricity? Or that, when 
engineers wanted to build a suspension bridge across the gorge below 
the Niagara Falls, they started by using a kite-flying competition to 
string the two countries together? 

And if buying the book for sheer entertainment value feels 
over-indulgent, potential readers can console themselves (or as I 
did—console concerned parents of exam-giving kids) that exploring 
bad ideas is actually great science. The ridiculous can, and often does, 
turn out to be truly revolutionary—but unless we think about bad 
ideas, and use math, modelling and sometimes even experiments to 
work them out, we won’t know which would be true. Those aware of 
the irreverent ignoble awards can attest to the importance of the 


absurd. 


Munroe is also a master at taking the dry, sometimes 
incomprehensible, high school science many of us didn’t enjoy and 
making it both understandable and relatable through a combination 
of wacky hypotheticals and situational examples. Whether it is to give 
a more practical understanding of flow dynamics and aerial drag 
(‘How To Cross a River’), or how weather forecasting works (“How 
To Predict the Weather’), the book is also a wonderful how to for 
actually teaching everyday science. 
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6 SECRETS SMART STUDENTS DON'T TELL YOU 
By Chandan Deshmukh 
Penguin, 2020, pp. 160, %199.00 


had a maths teacher who would 
iE ask in a rhetorical fashion, 

when exasperated with the class, 
do you people want to be dunkeys in 
life? There would be a small section 
of the back benchers who would 
shout back “dunkeys sir’. The teacher 
knowing the offenders would ignore 


their repartee. I never really 


secrets 


DON'T 
tell 
YOU / 


CHANDAN DESHMUKH 


appreciated the sentiment that the 
teacher was trying to convey, until 
much later. The teacher was alluding 
to the need to balance effort with a 
focus on outcome; ultimately our 
education system evaluates all 
academic performance based on grades. Many parents often 
appreciate their wards for the physical time spent at a desk, ‘studying’, 
and bemoaning the fact that the results don’t reflect the effort. The 
book under review would be benefical to such parents and their 
wards. 

The author uses a semi-fictional approach to lay out a smart 
approach to doing well in exams. Using a first person account, he 
narrates how stung by the constant complaints of his teacher, 
resulting in his mother living in constant anxiety, he resolves to end 
his mother’s agony and bring the proverbial smile back on her face. 
This he points out is not so easy, as the ones doing well in class (read 
life) are not willing to share their trade secrets with an upstart. From 
sharing his lunch boxes, to stroking egos, the author does everything 
in his capacity to extract the so called secret formula to success and 
becoming a smart student. 

The chapters are organized in a logical sequence, first set the goal 
(how else would you know what to pursue?). Ensure the goal meets 
the Chennai Police Ate Ice cream test, this is an acronym for 
(Constructive, Practical, Arithmetical, Time-bound, Elastic and 
Individual). Once the goal is defined, it is then time for focussing on 
planning for execution. Once the plan is in place then it’s ensuring 
that one sticks to the plan defined. 

The author describes many interesting techniques that students 
can adopt to overcome the challenge commonly faced. From smart 
reading, how to distil the essence of a concept and then spending 
time to review it, so that one can retain what they have learnt, 
ensuring that it becomes easier to recall and apply in an exam 
situation, there are multiple such easy to implement tips. The author 
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feels that students should not fritter away money on attending 
tutions, rather by studying a little daily, and following other tips, they 
can achieve much more. There is nothing that a student cannot 
achieve, if he or she has the focus and plan in place, is the author’s 
bottom-line. 

The language is simple and conversational. Jargons are broken 
down and explained in a simple fashion. The book has a lot of useful 
takeaways for students, if they are sincere in their approach. Finally 
the author does deliver in the exam, much to the surprise of his 
teacher and to his mother’s delight. 
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Sajitha Nair 


501 FACTS FACTORY: AMAZING SPACE MYSTERIES AND MARVELS 
By Gayathri Ponvannan 
Hachette Books, 2020, pp. 167, 299.00 


few weeks back I watched the JR —— 
A: Wonder and thought | a 
his book is the exact gift for a é ; \Y ; 
kid like Augie who is not only deeply & \ 
interested but also understands FACTORY 
astronomy. This book holds up its 
own place in the collection of books 
because it’s filled with pretty \ 4 
amazingly wonderful facts. 
As a person who is not from a 
science background 501 Facts Factory 
was a mixture of fun and struggle for 
me. The target audience for this book 
is teenage kids and so, I wonder why 
the writer didn’t include some 
colourful images because it would 
have added more value to the content. 
I enjoy reading 6-10 fun facts each day. But a kid who loves 
astronomy will probably spend the entire day reading this book. 
While going through the bibliography I could feel the excitement the 
writer must have felt during the entire process of reading about space, 
finding fun facts and then penning it down for her readers. This was 
one of those books which made me wonder about the creation of 
planets, stars, galaxies and universe and how there’s so much we don’t 
know about. 
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Book News Book News 


Rowley Jefferson's Awesome Friendly Adventure, by Jeff 
Kinney, a Wimpy Kid story with help from Greg 
Heffley, is an adventure of epic proportions! Join 
Roland and his best friend, Garg the Barbarian, 

as they leave the safety of their village and embark 
on a quest to save Roland’s mum from the White 
Warlock. Will our heroes survive? 


Puffin, 2020, pp. 224, %499.00 
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SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN: FRIEND OF NUMBERS* 
By Priya Narayanan. Illustrated by Satwik Gade 
Tulika Publishers, Chennai, 2019, pp. 26, 225.00 


mong the various 
mathematicians that 
ndia has given birth 


to, the name of Srinivasa 
Ramanujan has to be in the 
forefront. In this attractive 
picture book, the author 
Priya Narayanan has tried to 
tackle the very complex 
thought process of a genius in 
terms that a child can relate 
to. 

This picture book 
provides a very detailed 
insight as to how Ramanujan thought and saw the world around him. 
It would appeal to a young child because as it appears in the story, 
Ramanujan simply saw patterns in everything he saw, including 
numbers. It was these very simple patterns that stretched his 
imagination and made him work hard to achieve with numbers. 
When Ramanujan had to move to England’s Cambridge University, 
he had his apprehensions, yet he remembered his mother’s simple 
advice to listen to his heart and be strong enough to do what his heart 
says. This is something that can help young people dream big and 
achieve the goals they set for themselves. Ramanujan did not find it 
easy to embrace all the changes that moving to a new country 
brought about. Even so, he did not give up. 

The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by the very appropriate 
and expressive illustrations by Satwik Gade. The vivid use of colours 
and patterns has enhanced the storytelling experience. 

Perhaps the extent and depth of Ramanujan’s achievement would 
be better understood and appreciated by a slightly higher age group. 
However, the book provides an excellent insight, even for a young 
reader. 


*2020 Neev Book Award Winner in the Emerging Readers category 
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Anjula Ray Chaudhury 


MY GENIUS LUNCH BOX: LIP-SMACKING LUNCH-BOX IDEAS YOUR KIDS WILL 
LOVE! 


By Uma Raghuraman 
Penguin Books, 2020, pp. 128, 299.00 


y first thoughts while going 
through Uma Raghuraman’s 
cookbook was that I wish 


someone had written this when I was in 
school, or even while my own children 
were in school. My lunch box always, 
inevitably, held paranthas with some pickle 
sitting snug in the middle, diffusing its 
flavour into every fold of the flatbread— 
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simple and delicious, but a little boring day after day. My own 
children got paranthas with a wholesome subji and, occasionally, 
sandwiches or Maggi. 

In her cookbook, Raghuraman, a food blogger and recipient of 
several prestigious food awards, gives recipes for balanced, nutritious 
meals that also lend themselves to easy packing and portability—great 
for school children and office-goers alike. Her lunches are planned 
with some essential tenets in mind—they should not be time- 
consuming, should not compromise on taste, must be pleasing to a 
child’s eye and should be packed in a way that a child can eat it easily 
and without creating a mess. In that, Raghuraman’s lunch boxes will 
remind one of the Japanese and Korean bento boxes—nutritious, 
glamorous and convenient. 

The book has been produced with mouth-watering, expertly-shot 
photographs of the final product. The author gives 10 wholesome 
recipes for each working day of the week, ensuring that parents have 
enough options while planning and prepping meals for their loved 
ones. The simple step-by-step instructions and mentioning the 
utensils/equipment needed (whether an appam or paniyaram pan, or a 
steamer or a muffin tray) upfront, make the book easy to follow. Each 
recipe mentions cooking time, which will be helpful for the forever- 
busy parent who plans out her/his day by the minute. Moreover, 
since the author is well aware that mornings tend to be chaotic for 
homemakers and working moms, she has incorporated suggestions on 
how one can get some of the preliminary prep out of the way the 
night before to reduce the cooking time next morning. This 
‘homework’—as the author puts it—will help mothers sail through 
hectic mornings smoothly. Raghuraman also shares small helpful tips 
on how to pack the food. For instance, she suggests cooling down the 
baked or fried dishes on a wire rack before packing to prevent them 
from getting soggy. It is these small details that will endear this book 
to parents. 

Raghuraman’s cookbook will also provide relief to moms and dads 
everywhere exasperated with their children turning up their noses at 
vegetables. The days of begging and cajoling kids to take just one 
more bite of their greens could well be over, if the author is to be 
believed. The book gives nutrition the highest place in the order of 
things. Her recipes have been researched for their nutritional value 
and presented in a way to make even the pickiest eaters excited about 
food. 

I had a hearty laugh, even as I admired Raghuraman for including 
a recipe called “Bengali Mac and Cheese Muffins’. Imagine the 
Bengali mixed vegetable dish chorchori’ being stuffed in a cheese 
muffin! I would want to watch a child bite into this creation, just 
waiting to see if he is fooled by the muffin-ness of it all. 

While some of the book’s 50 recipes, like “Steamed Rainbow 
Frushke’, ‘Polish Cauliflower Dumplings’ and “Greek Strawberry 
Samosas’, are exotic, others are a twist on some classic Indian dishes. 
For instance, she packs the humble upma in tazze (shallow cups) to 
endear this comfort food of our generation to the kids. To make oats 
and millets interesting, she bakes them into “Himachali Walnut 
Buns’, and serves regular old kanda poha in cucumber cups. 

Wife of a corporate executive, Raghuraman relocated often to 
support her husband’s career. And in each new location, she found 
inspiration in the local cuisine. In the beginning of each recipe, she 
writes of the cuisine or style she has borrowed from in the creation of 
that particular dish. Consequently, dishes from different States of 
India have been incorporated in the book in irresistible avatars. 
Maharashtra’s puran poli is made into cupcakes; Andhra Pradesh’s 
pesarattu is given a spicy kick as ‘Sriracha Pesarattu Pops’; paniyarams 
and idlis from Tamil Nadu are transformed into “Bullseye Paniyaram’ 


and ‘Idli Manchurian’; Punjab’s popular makki di roti is recast as 
“Makki Di Quesadilla’ by adding generous cheese fillings to it; Bihar’s 
litti chokha—baked wheat balls stuffed with roasted gram flour served 
with a spiced potato mash—is combined with Danish pancakes to 
make “Aloo Ebelskiver’. Raghuraman never seems short on ideas. 

She also ensures that nothing ever ends up in the dustbin and 
includes recipes to make even the most bland leftovers into fresh new 
dishes. For instance, khichri becomes ‘Masala Khichri Onigiri’, while 
leftover rotis are made into “Desi Burritos’. Cooked rice whether 
leftover or freshly made, too, is given a healthy and kids-friendly 
makeover with ‘Soya Pulao Tater Tots’. 

One recipe that I, personally, found appealing was her ‘Singhara 
and Paneer Tarts’, appropriate not only for school-going children but 
also for North Indians abstaining from grains while fasting. During 
such a time, they are typically only allowed to eat kuttu (buckwheat) 
flour or singhara (chestnut) flour. Raghuraman uses the singhara flour, 
usually eaten as pooris, paranthas and pakodas, to make the base of her 
paneer tart. At last, fasting can be fun too. 

The last section of this book titled “Short Break Bites’ includes 
bite-sized snack recipes. These can be dished out quickly to tide a kid 
over till meal times. This book by Raghuraman (also known as 
‘Master Chef Mom’) is highly recommended for mothers who often 
spend a lot of their time and energy fretting over ideas for meals and 
carefully preparing lunch boxes for their children, spouses and 
themselves. A little help goes a long way. 
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Padma Baliga 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS: INSPIRING STORIES FOR SMART KIDS 
By Aparna Jain. Art Director: Ayesha Broacha 
Context, Westland, Chennai, 2019, pp. 178, =799.00 


r Vhe publication of Goodnight 
Stories for Rebel Girls in 2016 
caused quite a stir in the 

children’s book industry and popularized 

the vogue of collective biographies 
written for children, a trend initiated by 
the Rad Women series. Many jumped 
on the bandwagon and soon the 
children’s book market offered young 
readers biographies of women scientists, 
women in STEM, famous sportspersons, 


or rulers of yore. Over the years, this 
trend has developed into a genre. Most 
of the books—like Aparna Jain’s Like a 
Girl published in 2018—have short biographies of about 600-800 
words, focus on a selection of women and men achievers, especially 
those who are not celebrity or Page 3 material and attempt to move 
beyond the ideas and selections of the gatekeepers of the world. 
Those in charge of producing the book ensure the collection is fairly 
inclusive, encompassing a range of professions, ethnicities, religious 
and caste identities. 

Aparna Jain—a leadership coach who works to ensure there is 
diversity and inclusion in workplaces—has winnowed the vast 
amount of material available to her in interesting ways. Each of the 
45 biographies begins by featuring the character as a child, along with 


KNOWLEDGE VARIANTS 


his passions and preoccupations. The tale then moves chronologically 
to arrive at an understanding of their supreme achievement. She 
concludes each telling with a significant quote from the person in 
question that serves to sum up a couple of the noteworthy traits, 
attitudes or ideas she has highlighted. 

Jain’s choice of celebrities to write about is eclectic and ranges 
from scientists to soldiers from writers to doctors, from musicians to 
environmentalists. There’s a surprising absence of cricketers although 
stars of other sports such as football, chess, badminton, shooting and 
snookers are in the limelight. 

By choosing to focus on an anecdotal style of writing, Jain has 
humanized the legendary subjects of the biographies and rendered 
them more relatable and less remote. She has also included a small 
bibliography, a list of sources she consulted for each biography. There 
are a few errors which could have been avoided. Romulus Whitaker’s 
first wife Zai is referred to as Zia. In MF Husain’s biography, he is 
said to be inspired by the Chinese artist Qi Baishi who Jain credits 
with having painted the “Canvas of a Thousand Horses’. While the 
first part is true, the Canvas of a Thousand Horses was painted by Xu 
Beihong who M.F. Hussain also met in China during the same trip. 

The illustrations for the different biographies are by 27 talented 
Indian artists who have used diverse styles and media to bring to the 
reader their unique perspectives. The bigger-than-life personalities 
and achievements have been captured well through quirky full-page 
artworks which seek to portray both the man and his work. 

Regarding the title, Jain writes that the phrase “Boys will be boys” 
has long been used as a feeble excuse for bad behaviour’ and hopes 
that her book will ‘turn this phrase on its head’. Joan Glazer wrote, 
‘Biography lets children see lives in context, with an immediacy and 
intimacy that makes whole periods and whole places come alive.’ It is 
a wonderful thing that Indian children’s writers have embraced the 
biography genre and made it trendy. 
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UNEARTHED: THE ENVIRONMENTAL HISTORY OF INDEPENDENT INDIA 
By Meghaa Gupta 
Puffin Books, 2020, pp. 232, $299.00 


nvironment is a concern central to all 
Feemsns especially in recent times. 

Nature is the precondition for human 
life and survival. Given the central position it 
acquires in our lives, the book, Unearthed: An 
Environmental History of Independent India by 
Meghaa Gupta, becomes a very important 
contribution to the domain of reading 
especially at the juncture when environmental 
concerns have gained prominence like never 


MEGHAA GUPTA 


before. 

Though written mainly for children, the 
book is a product of extensive historical research and can be enjoyed 
by adults equally. Several historical events have been traced along 
with their impact on ecology and nature. In brief and lucid twenty 
chapters, the author brings forth the Green Revolution, Milk 
Revolution, Nuclear Energy advancement, the Bhopal Gas Tragedy, 
the Taj Mahal crises, Water Scarcity in Chennai and so many more 
crucial events of history. The author must be applauded for such a 
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chronological documentation with an environmental perspective that 
is rare and one of its kind. Ecological movements like the Sardar 
Sarovar agitation, Chipko movement and others have been analysed 
from multiple perspectives thereby providing a rich historical 
account. There is information provided about activists, discoverers 
and nature enthusiasts who have been tremendous make force in the 
field of ecological conservation. This makes the reader acknowledge 
and appreciate the efforts of such people and also get inspired to do 
something for the environment in their own lives. This may lead to a 
stronger fight for Nature and justice for those who get affected by it. 

The wide array of topics has been well articulated by the author. 
The short facts that surface up within the chapter here and there are 
the extra dose of interesting information that makes the reading 
worthwhile. However, sometimes these break the flow of reading also. 
The book definitely is an answer to the boring way in which history is 
taught in schools. It comes across as an appropriate example of 
mixing excitement with education without making it frivolous or 
dull. The cherry on the cake are the illustrations that make this a 
captivating read along with being informative. The sharp and terrific 
illustrations by Aditi Shastry play a major role in making this a 
readable form of environmental history for children. The “To-do 
Questions’ raised at the end also lead to work for children that is a 
combination of excitement and knowledge. The book ends with a 
timeline of events post-Independence. One could not have managed 
an easier way of understanding history. A chapter-wise bibliography is 
given towards the end. This is quite comprehensive bringing the 
crucial contributions to the field for children. 

The book comes across as a prime example of using creativity and 
imagination in the learning of history. It takes you back to the events 
when they were actually happening. It would not be wrong to say 
that the book captures India’s tryst with environmentalism quite 
holistically. All events with their impact on ecology are studied from 
perspective of business, economics, politics, and social activism and 
beyond in the twenty short chapters. As the book unfolds, one would 
be surprised at the large readership audience the book can draw by 
not restricting itself to children only. Teens and adults too can be 
drawn equally towards it. 

The book seems to be timely for such times when civil society has 
recklessly caused much harm to the environment. Reading this work 
is an eye-opener to the struggle waged for so many years and the 
necessity of maintaining a healthy environmental balance for 
sustainability of mankind. In fact it took an entire pandemic of the 
coronavirus to make people stay at home giving nature a break! 
Moreover, the book draws our attention to the environmental apathy 
that has been caused and corrective measures required in this 
direction. The difficult times of the pandemic have led one to delve 
further into this domain of ecological sustainability. Nature is our 
biggest treasure which if carelessly used shall create havoc in our lives. 
Also, one is still doubtful about the after-effects of the pandemic. If 
the old normal gets restored, any safety measures for the nature shall 
be futile. 

The book thus is an essential reading not only for children but 
also for politicians, environmentalists, corporate leaders, and 
intelligentsia and so on. The understanding of environmental history 
post-Independence is essential in order to develop logical reasoning 
for the environmental crises we face today. With focus on children, 
the actors of our future, the book aims to be beneficial for a very 
significant cause that holds centrality in our lives and it would be a 
major error to overlook it. 
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Ravindra Karnena 


UNITED WE ARE UNSTOPPABLE: 60 INSPIRING YOUNG PEOPLE SAVING OUR 
WORLD, IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


Edited by Akshit Rathi 
John Murray, 2020, pp. 304, £ 9.99/ 699.00 


estimonies are powerful because 

they bring together immediacy of 

experiences, urgency of issues and 
force of convictions into the moment of 
enunciation. This tract seeks to mobilize 
that power to address one of the most 
pressing issues of our time, climate 
change. It is a compendium of sixty 
testimonies by young people from all 
continents, including Antarctica, fee Youre Paaple 
interspersed by rudimentary notes on ng Our Worl 
climate change challenges faced by each p igtictibat aid 
of these continents. Most of the 
testimonies follow a simple three step 
narrative: coming into awareness, prompted into action and a mild 
critique of powers that be in some form. Together they give a fair idea 
of the contours of the comfort zone for middle class activism around 


environmental issues in general and climate change in particular. 

The protagonists here are largely young people who are moved by 
what they have read, watched, witnessed and occasionally experienced 
of the slow violence of environmental degradation and climate 
change. They seek answers, intervention and meaningful action on 
the part of public authority and private enterprise. They question the 
inaction of the governments, deceit of the corporates and interrogate 
the indifference of public discourse. In trying to do their bit, their 
own activism takes several forms of constructive initiatives to 
intervene in small ways to limited political mobilizations that seek to 
force the hand of the reluctant governments. Together they are 
responding to the ‘existential anxiety’ of their generation. One figures 
from these statements that there is a growing understanding that 
climate change, its consequences and the anxiety it induces are shared 
conditions on a global scale. Clearly, that awareness and access to the 
world provided by the communications revolution of our times are 
what sustain such activism. The jury, of course, is still out on how 
effective this kind of activism will be in the long run. 

The most intriguing part of these sixty statements by the ‘young’ 
(the youngest here is 16 and oldest is 30) included here is their 
singular lack of curiosity and rigour about any form of analytics or 
inclination to think through the underlying issues they are putatively 
moved by with appropriate concepts. Given the intensely political 
times we are living in it is hard to imagine that not one of a sixty 
random statements by ‘young people’ out to ‘saving our world’ would 
talk of ‘unequal costs’ of climate change and possible contours of 
‘climate justice’. One suspects it speaks more of the editorial choices 
that went into the book than the actual state of conversation or 
collective action around these issues in this age group. This book 
provides ample models to emulate for someone who believes saving 
the world is a viable project and the way to go about it is to act 
without too much critical thought. This book is ideal for a school 
library that could afford it at its price and prefers to have ideologically 
anodyne books on contentious and topical issues in their collection. 
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501 FACTS FACTORY: AMAZING PLANTS AND TREES OF THE WORLD 
By Amreen Toor 
Hachette India Children’s Books, 2020, pp. 177, $399.00 


THIS BOOK WILL (HELP) COOL THE CLIMATE: 50 WAYS TO CUT POLLUTION, 
SPEAK UP AND PROTECT OUR PLANET! 


By Isabel Thomas. Illustrations by Alex Paterson 
Hachette, 2020, pp. 190, ¥299.00 


ich is the tallest tree in the 
world? Which is the biggest 
garden in the world? Were 


peaches called Persian apples? These are just a 
few of the questions that can be answered by 
this book. From herbs and spices to forests, 
from gardens in deserts to gardens on cliffs, 
this book covers all that there is to know 
about nature. 

When I first heard of 501 Facts Factory, | 
thought that it would be a dull book but 
when I started reading, it surpassed my 
expectations and became more intriguing. This was my first time 
hearing that humans share 50 % of their DNA with bananas and that 
sunflowers can clean up radioactive waste. The only critique I have of 
this book is that it lacks a message or conclusion that could give this 
book more of an impact or flow. It could’ve also added a little bit 
more information about some facts. Overall this is an educational and 
informative book. I would give it a 3.5 out of 5. 

I would recommend this book to all those who are interested in 
the 501 Facts Factory series and are nature loving people. 


We have all heard about Climate Change 
but only a few of us know what it means and 
fewer take action. In This Book Will (Help) Cool 
The Climate: 50 Ways To Cut Pollution, Speak 
Up And Protect Our Planet! \sabel Thomas 
explains what climate change is, the steps that 
can be taken to prevent it and more. From 
planting saplings to opening eco-libraries in 
your school, this book tells you all there is to 
know about climate change. Each chapter has 
some scientific backing which makes it 
authentic. Though it may sound like a book 
full of science, I guarantee its readability for all. 

I enjoyed this book thoroughly and was intrigued as to how 
children are taking 
steps to prevent 
climate change and 
inspiring people to do 
the same. I would rate 
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Bamboo is the fastest-growing woody plant. 
It can grow about 35 inches in a day. In 
Richfield, Utah, there is a grove of around 
47,000 aspens that all originate from a single 


male parent aspen. this book 4.5 out of 5. 
Manchineel is one of the world’s most I recommend this 
dangerous trees. Standing down it in rain can book to 


result in painful blisters! Rafflesia, the biggest 
flower in the world, can weigh up to 11 kilos. 
It has no leaves, stem or roots! 


environmentalists and 
all those who want to 
join the fight against 
climate change. 
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Gulbahar Shah 


MY DADDY AND THE WELL 

By Jerry Pinto. Illustrated by Lavanya Naidu 
Penguin Random House India, 2020, pp. 40, 
%175.00 


fy Daddy and the Well paints a restful 
landscape filled with the simple thanetonety esreys a 
pleasures of childhood—a world that 


any reader can recognize and delight in. With 

his lips stained pink with the juice of kokum fruit, the child 
protagonist takes us through his various adventures while visiting his 
native village in Goa along with his father. The short story is 
beautifully illustrated by Lavanya Naidu, emanating a nostalgic 
retreat into childhood while exquisitely capturing the essence of a 
Goan village. Newly back from the city, the child is enraptured by 
the freedom that the countryside represents. He spends endless hours 
catching fish, climbing old stone walls called durigs and helping his 
father cook dodol out in the open. 

But it is only through his ‘daddy’ that the child is able to re- 
imagine the little village Moira in Goa—as it was—without the 
electric lights and the water pumps. At the centre of this quiet past 
life in Moira lay the Moira bananas, which were red and could be ‘as 
big as a boy’s arm’. These bananas were constantly thirsty and needed 
a complicated system of irrigation, which required ‘daddy’ to jump 
into the well repeatedly in the morning every day, after having had 
his delicious kanji with mango pickle. It is only after the coming of 
the water pumps that the daily ritual disappears. But so do the Moira 
bananas. As everyone, very much like the child’s father, moves to the 
city for a better life, the ecological and emotional cost of urbanization 
becomes apparent. The child’s father doesn’t just bemoan the 
disappearance of the bananas but rather deplores the passing of the 
old ways, in which children built their own playthings and were 
raised to respect the environment. 

At a time when accepted models of development are being 
challenged and humanity faces an inevitable environmental crisis, it 
might be useful to teach our children the value of connecting and 
listening to the environment around them. The short story takes a 
nostalgic look at a way of life which has almost vanished and the role 
of memory in recreating an older and different world. It is only by 
retelling the stories of the past that one can make them a part of the 
future. Not only do these stories help us to forge a connection with 
the past and they also help us to reconnect with the world around us. 
It is a story of nostalgia and stoicism, as ‘daddy’ refuses to give in, and 
rather jumps into the well once more, even though there are no 
bananas to irrigate, ending up drenched and reinvigorated. 
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Book News Book News 


The Wild Wisdom Quiz Book Volume 3 is packed with exciting new 
Q& on biomimicry, evolution, conservation heroes and more, and is 
interspersed with delightful illustrations. Learn about nature’s creative 
cross-connections and hidden trump cards. Take a joyride through 
the animal and plant kingdoms and learn about exotic and familiar 
species with a unique quiz book series, compiled from India’s only 
national-level quiz on wildlife. 


Penguin India and WWF, 2020, pp. 400, %250.00 
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NATURE STORIES 
By Enid Blyton 
Hodder Children’s Books, Great Britain, 2020, pp. 336, 299.00 


nid Blyton is easily one of the most popular 
Bases in English for children. Most 
known for her series such as The Famous 

Five, The Secret Seven, Malory Towers, The Faraway 
Tree, her books have enlivened the childhood of 
many. Though she wrote in the early- and mid- 
1900s, her books remain popular today even when 
the world of children’s literature has much more 
to offer in terms of authors, publishers and genres. 
Nature Stories from Enid Blyton is a collection of 
30 short stories formerly published in other books and magazines. 

In this collection that spans over 300 pages you will find stories 
with animals and plants as central characters—a rabbit, a fawn, a 
dormouse, a squirrel, a thrush, a toad, a crab, an eel, the elm, the 
willow, the mistletoe, the oak and a hedgerow that appears in several 
of the stories. You will also find stories about children who are 
interested in nature as well as a few folk tales, and a few stories with 
morals as well. Each of these stories has information about animals 
and plants, their natural history, their relationships with other living 
beings and the world around them. The stories are set in an idyllic 
English countryside and paint a vivid picture of its inhabitants and 


visitors across seasons. 

Enid Blyton, it turns out, was a keen observer of nature, of animal 
behaviour, of minute changes in the natural world around her. She 
has taken all that and presented it in her stories without sanitizing it 
for children. She speaks of the beauty of the oak tree, of wildflowers, 
as easily as she does of animals eating other animals. Her natural 
history is spot on and whether it’s about how wild animals such as a 
hedgehog are not likely to trust humans, or about how kingfishers 
build their nests inside mud banks with fish bones, how the hazel tree 
has flowers with pollen as well as flowers that make fruits, or how a 
toad does not jump as high as a frog, she has woven a story around it. 
In most of these stories the facts make for fun reading. There are also 
a few enjoyable folktales in this collection such as about how wild 
roses got their colours or about how sparrows got their bibs. Enid 
Blyton has been guilty of sexism in her books, but in her stories 
centred around humans in this book, girls and women are in central 
and strong roles. 

These delightful stories have the potential to make children want 
to go outdoors, to enjoy and observe nature. Some of these stories 
will even tell readers how to do so from their homes and gardens— 
how to make a bird feeder that will attract all kinds of different birds, 
how to plant winter bulbs indoors and how to build a wormery. 

A must for young readers interested in the natural world. Some of 
these stories may be good for reading out to the very young as well. 


Book News Book News 


Sher ki Neend (Hindi) by Manikza Museel, translated from the 
original Slovania into English by Jason Black and into Hindi by 
Shashi Sablok, is a delightful title from Ektaara, Bhopal, to hold and 
read aloud to the young. The illustrations by the author who is also 
an architect, are evocative. 


Ektaara Takshashila Educational Society, 2020, pp. 28, %170.00 
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A SONG OF INDIA: THE YEAR | WENT AWAY 
By Ruskin Bond 
Puffin Books, India, 2020, pp. 115, $299.00 


uskin Bond is a gift that never stops — 
giving. In his latest offering, a 
emoir titled A Song of India: The | 


Year I Went Away, Bond shares snippets of 
his life at age sixteen. Sixteen is an age of 
irrepressible excitement in anyone’s life. We 
are not quite children and not quite adult. 


We carry childlike optimism, and are 
simultaneously shedding the absolute 
innocence we are born with. We are 
wisening up to the ways of the world, but 
not quite there yet. So it seems, was life in 
the sixteenth year for Bond. 

The author is at this point of time living in Dehradun with his 


family, whiling away time. He takes long walks around the small, 
forested valley. He spends time at the cinemas. He spends his days 
reading. But mostly, he spends time with three friends. All of this 
while nursing his dream of becoming a writer. A spat with his 
stepfather leads to a turn of events that becomes pivotal in his life as a 
writer. He skulks off to his friend’s house, and upon his return home, 
his mother rents a separate room for him to stay in, away from the 
hubbub of his stepfather and half brothers. This room becomes the 
inspiration for one of his most memorable works, Te Room on the 
Roof. He starts writing stories on an old typewriter and sends them to 
various publishers. His story finally gets published in a magazine, and 
he fondly remembers the sense of triumph at his first paycheck—a 
princely sum of five rupees back in the day. 

Bond continues his writing pursuits, with somewhat less luck for a 
while. In the meantime, he develops a mild crush on his friend’s older 
sister, a young woman who makes lovely parathas and plays amazing 
badminton. He moons over her, and she finds in him a friendly 
confidant. Her dreams of being an athlete are soon to be replaced by 
marriage and domesticity, but that doesn’t deter Bond from playing 
badminton and losing to her, as long as he gets to spend time around 
her. The disappointment of not attaining her love is somewhat offset 
by a publication in the Mustrated Weekly of India. 

The author is soon invited to Jersey, an island between France and 
England, to stay with his aunt and work on his writing. To finance 
the passage, he starts teaching three young students informally at 
Cambrian Hall school in Dehradun. He travels to Haridwar with his 
friends for a break, and brings back holy water from the Ganga for his 
ailing neighbour. And so the time passes till his train ride to Bombay 
and beyond. 

Nostalgia can suck one in and become a drag on the heart, but 
Bond’s memoir makes nostalgia light and joyful. Not for him the 
lamentations that usually accompany recollections of the past. 
Instead, we see the small thrills of turning sixteen, finding one’s feet, 
and the beginnings of what would turn out to be a long innings in 
writing. At first read, it seems that fate drove the author’s career, but 
if one ponders carefully, his single-minded determination to become 
a writer shine through. The lazy days of Dehra are laced with a quiet 
ambition and consistent hard work. 

A word for the illustrations in the book, by Mihir Joglekar, which 
are par excellence. Bold strokes of the pencil create sketches that help 
imagine Dehradun, and the author’s life vividly. The book would not 


have been bland without these, for Bond is never bland. Joglekar adds 
a layer of joie de vivre to an already tender and loving recollection. As 
is his wont, Bond remains timeless and classic in this book too. 
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FLYAWAY BOY 
By Jane De Suzaa. Illustration by Akangksha Sarmah 
Puffin Books, 2019, pp. 175, %250.00 


f you are the kind of person who always 
[= herself in hot water without a clue 

as to how it happened, this is the book 
for you. 

The story of Kabir, the Flyaway Boy, 
delves deeply into the heart of a child who 
cannot squeeze himself into the 
conventional mould. It explores the 
situation of an imaginative youngster who 
simply cannot live up to the expectations of 
his parents, teachers and almost everyone 
around him, with great empathy. However, 
it is also a cautionary tale for parents who 
relentlessly drive their children to achieve and compel them to shine 
by ticking off what they believe are the right boxes. It shows up the 
gaps in the school system as well, especially the lack of space for 
creativity and individualism, which does not allow children to 
develop their natural abilities, making them misfits for life. 

Kabir is one of those kids who invariably gets everything wrong 
because he chooses to follow his own path. Lessons defeat him and 
each innocent action of his goes awry. He dwells almost completely in 
the world of his imagination and is totally out of sync with the reality 
his parents are striving to fit him into. His examination marks go up 
and down, and even in his favourite subject, art, he gets hauled up for 
drawing ‘a very dysfunctional animal’. While possessing the ability to 
create extraordinary fantasies out of the mundane, poor Kabir 
becomes more and more miserable about being ‘upside down’ and “all 
wrong’. His parents are at their wits’ end trying to make him ‘right’, 
when Kabir disappears mysteriously. 

This is the defining moment in the book, where the problem of 
the child who will not be confined in the compartments created for 
youngsters, receives serious attention from his now repentant parents. 
His loss brings home the painful realization that they had 
misunderstood him all along and had not treated him right. And this 
is also where Kabir’s disappearance becomes a catalyst of sorts when 
his classmates and friends who have been little more than names up 
to that point, reveal their true selves under police interrogation. 
Confessions are made, fake stories concocted and unexpected talents 
discovered. 

The small hill town becomes the scene of a frantic police 
investigation and the usual media hype such an event induces. The 
denouement comes at the police Town Hall. It takes the shape of a 
guessing game, or rather a kind of chain story in which all the people 
closely involved—family, friends and teachers create a somewhat 
plausible narrative of Kabir’s adventures during the four days of his 
disappearance. 

This is the portion I liked best, because here again, Kabir’s 
vanishing act becomes a game changer as all these characters discover 


YOUNG ADULTS 


the creative abilities they had never had an opportunity to express. 

Kabir’s story is both thought provoking and funny. Jane De Suza 
has presented this heart-warming tale in an entertaining manner, 
while displaying an acute insight into human nature. As events unroll 
rapidly, there is plenty of wit, humorous situations and surprise 
developments to keep the reader engaged. There are quirky characters 
who add a zany tone; there are also poems, lists and notes to vary the 
pace of the omniscient narrative style. Kabir comes across as a lovable 
character, while his sister Kavni and parents appeal in their own right. 

Akangksha Sarmah’s lively illustrations complement this story that 
debunks the myth of the route to conventional success perfectly, and 
the design makes this book a reader’s delight. 

Definitely a book that offers both young and old much to take 
away and ponder over. 


Nivedita Sen 


RANJAN’S TALE 


By Nabaneeta Dev Sen. Translated from Bangla by Deepankar Biswas 
Illustrations by Proiti Roy 
Eklavya/ Parag Initiative, supported by the Tata Trust, 2019, pp. 32, ¥70.00 


s The Book Review went into press for 
A children’s issue in November last 

year, Nabaneeta Dev Sen lay dying, and 
breathed her last on November 7, 2019 after a 
prolonged battle with cancer. It was too late to 
include an obituary, but a children’s writer as 
prolific as her surely deserved one. It is not too 
late, however, to recall or commemorate her as 
an academic and writer who remains a 
household word in most Bengali homes in 


\Ranjan's Tale 


which people read Bangla for pleasure or in 
pursuit of scholarship. Those who knew her personally, however, 
reminisce mostly about her larger-than-life personality. Like most 
reputed writers in Bengal, she wrote both for adults and children, and 
her oeuvre comprised novels, short stories, poetry, drama, humour 
writing, travelogues and children’s fiction. She was the recipient of 
the Rabindra Puraskar, the Sahitya Akademi award and the Padma 
Shri among many others, but what is relevant in this context is the 
Big Little Book Award she won in 2017 for her children’s writing. 

Ranjan’ Tale (a short story that has been published by Eklavya as a 
book for children, therefore the italics) is not among the best of her 
stories for children. But it warrants comparison with innumerable 
stories in Bangla with the same subject—the child protagonist’s 
resistance to school and studies. This has been a favourite theme with 
children’s writers since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
violating Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar’s compartmentalization of the 
good boy-—bad boy prototypes among his first lessons in the children’s 
primer Barna Parichay (1855). And it has been reinforced by the real 
life experience of no less than Rabindranath Tagore among numerous 
others, who confessed in Chhelebela (My Boyhood Days) about his 
reluctance to study: “Even the awful thought that I should probably 
remain the only dunce in the family could not keep me awake.’ Many 
child protagonists in Bangla rebel against family and school pressures 
about doing well in studies which will supposedly open out the road 
to worldly success in the distant future, placing before them role 
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models who are the epitome of good breeding and diligent 
studiousness. But despite showing irreverence for school and the 
education system per se, for most of the child protagonists, trying to 
escape from it remains a fantasy, and playing truant from school (and 
therefore home) amounts at best to an adventure in the outside 
world. These are often enabled by domestic servants, streetside 
acquaintances like magicians and jugglers or dropout uncles and 
cousins, but they also ensure their return to the safety and protection 
of their homes and schools, and such trysts remain brief interludes in 
the drudgery of their regimented lives. 

Our protagonist Ranjan fits into this sub-genre of children’s 
stories but is also very different from these child protagonists. For one 
thing, he is not a middle-class child who is bored with studies. He is 
the son of a farmer and fish farmer with a rural upbringing. We are 
not told about any subversive trait in Ranjan that responds adversely 
to school and studies. It is because he cannot pass in maths that he 
fails year after year, so he runs away to Kolkata in fear of the 
reprimand and chastisement he will face from his father. His four 
other brothers confront no such obstacles while studying, and one of 
them actually studies science in a Kolkata college, keeping alive the 
family’s hope that the next generation will be more educated and 
successful. And at the end of the story, Ranjan is actually about 
twenty-seven years old and about to get married; a children’s story 
does not usually follow a trajectory that covers a period of the child 
protagonist’s life up to his adulthood. 

But the most interesting difference that Sen presents in her 
portrayal of Ranjan is that he breaks his gender stereotype to become 
a cook, and lands himself a job in a restaurant in California, perhaps 
with the hope of starting his own culinary business later. He will 
make his family proud—particularly his mother, who had requested 
her husband to entrust Ranjan’s upbringing to her, insisting that 
everyone cannot be good at studies, and taught him some rustic 
Bengali cooking to start with. The mother’s out of the box, 
progressive and far-sighted effort leads Ranjan to achieve more success 
in his profession than any of his brothers. In children’s fiction of the 
last fifty years or so, girl child protagonists have often shown 
themselves capable of taking up roles that overstep the hitherto 
defined domain for girls. But this story is a laudably unconventional 
attempt in sensitizing children and parents to rethink their 
assumptions about the education of boys, perhaps even about possible 
vocations for middle-class boys. 

The translation by Deepankar Biswas reads smoothly, and the 
illustrations by Proiti Roy, who also won the Big Little Book Award 
as the Best Illustrator in 2017, are delightful. 
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The Ickabog by J. K. Rowling is about a mythical monster, a 
kingdom in peril, an adventure that will test two children’s bravery 
to the limit. Discover a brilliantly original fairy tale about the power 
of hope and friendship to triumph against all odds, from one of 

the world’s best storytellers. Could a myth unseat a beloved king? 
Could a myth bring a once happy country to its knees? Could a 
myth thrust two children into an adventure they did not ask for and 
never expected? A beautiful hardback edition, perfect for sharing and 
gift-giving. Brought to life with full-colour illustrations by the young 
winners of the Ickabog Illustration Competition. 


Little, Brown Books for Young Readers, 2020, pp. 288, %1299.00 
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POONACHI: LOST IN THE FOREST 
By Perumal Murugan. Illustrations by Priya Kuriyan 
Red Panda, 2020, pp. 24, 249.00 


erumal Murugan is one of the 
P foremost of Tamil writers today. 

Poonachi: Lost in the Forest is 
apparently extracted from a novel, 
Poonachi: Or the Story of a Black Goat, 
which I haven’t read, was short-listed 
for the JCB Prize for Literature. I have 
no doubt that it would be as fine a 
piece of work as any of his others, but 
this short extract, of a goat who gets 


POONACHI 


PERUMAL 
MURUGAN 


PRIYA KURIYAN 


lost in a forest and eventually returns 
to the old woman she lives with, is 
sweet without being outstanding. There is a timeless charm about the 
lose-one’s-way-and-return motif that will always appeal to young 
readers. But the illustrations! Oh, my, the illustrations! They say a 
picture is worth a thousand words. This book has twenty-four pages. 
Now, shall I write twenty-four thousand words? That may still not 
suffice. Priya Kuriyan, take a bow! If there were a Nobel Prize for 
illustrating children’s books, we know who gets it. 
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Vishesh Unni Raghunathan 


GRAVEPYRES SCHOOL FOR THE RECENTLY DECEASED 
By Anita Roy 
Westland/Red Panda, 2020, pp. 225, 499.00 


oseph Srinivas wakes up one day to 

find that things aren’t quite right. 

He hasn’t jumped through a closet 

or, nor got a special letter—he just 

happens to find himself in a strange new 
place. He is greeted by Mishi, a fellow 
transitioner who guides him through 
Gravepyres, a school for children 
recently deceased. Joseph unsure of how 
to unlearn all that he has known his 
entire life, wants to find a way to get 
back home to his family. He discovers 
that the vultures can travel between the 
world of the living and the dead, and 
wants them to take him back. However, 
the lake through which they travel between the worlds is drying up 


because the River of Time which feeds it isn’t flowing as it used to, 
and no one knows why. 

Joseph and Mishi embark on an adventure, following the River of 
Time up the Kozitsthereistan mountains to its source where they 
discover the reason for the river drying up. Along with the help of an 
eccentric baba, and creatures thought not to exist, Joseph and Mishi 
restore the flow of the River of Time. Every adventure comes to an 
end, and Joseph’s ends with the Final Test. 

Anita Roy is an experienced storyteller and the book has all the 


essential elements which make a good fantasy adventure novel. She 
combines a familiar world of a castle like school, quirky teachers and 
seemingly nonsensical subjects, all with a bit of Indian-ness. The 
wordplays while not everyone’s cup of tea, work well enough. 

A fantasy world takes constructing, and creating one in a 225 
pages standalone book is a difficult task. The author draws on 
familiar themes and ideas which the reader may be familiar with to 
accomplish this. The book does not suffer from long descriptions of 
novel sports or strange terrains. The writing is crisp, and holds the 
reader’s curiosity throughout, especially with the threat of a more 
sinister plot unfolding at some point. 

Anita Roy has dealt well with a sombre idea of dead children, 
without getting philosophical or too dark. The book does require a 
certain familiarity with the idea of death, an afterlife, and certain 
references. Readers below the age of ten might find it difficult to 
relate to the ideas, while those older than twelve might find it a bit 
simpler compared to the other books in the same genre. 

A bit of the macabre, and a bit of humour, and a journey to the 
source of the River of Time, Gravepyres School for the Recently 
Deceased is an engaging and entertaining read. 
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Shreyas Vadrewu 
ACROSS THE LINE 


By Nayanika Mahtani 
Penguin Books, 2020, pp. 236, 250.00 


at is a solitary, hastily drawn 
line capable of? Could this line 
impact millions of lives, and, 


ultimately, generations to come? b ; ne anika Wj 

Nayanika Mahtani’s Across The Line lat ishten! 3 
dwells on such a topic, and is inarguably AC cross f 
my best fortuitous read in a long time. A 
tour-de-force in its own right, Across The | 
Line is a poignant tale of a Hindu family 
in the days following the Partition, and . i); €, 
how fate ordained an unprecedented turn \ ‘Bil 
of events in their lives over sixty years meen i 
later. 

Toshi and Tarlok are siblings living in 
Rawalpindi, India in 1947. Born in a Hindu household, the family 
resides harmoniously with its neighbours; games of ‘Pitthoo’ (seven 
stones) and Gully Cricket are what enliven their days. Inseparable as 
siblings, their lives take a cataclysmic turn days after the contentious 
border is finalized (with considerable apathy from the Imperial 
Government). Rawalpindi was no longer a part of India. 

The streets of their tranquil town are suffused by an enraged, 
blood-thirsty mob as they utter ominous war-cries and menacingly 
approach all Hindu households in the vicinity. Alarmed, the siblings’ 
parents arrange to flee the town to escape the deranged crowd, but are 
tragically separated in the process. The events of that fateful day will 
have everlasting consequences, not just for Toshi and Tarlok, but for 
legions of others on either side of the border... 

Mahtani provides a prologue that is thrilling and harrowing all at 
once, and lays a firm foundation for what is to come. 

Over half a century later, the events of that Kafkaesque day meld 
the lives of two diametrically opposite youths from across the border. 
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Jai Puri is a rotund, affable teen with an insatiable love for food, while 
Inaya Haider is a boisterous, impulsive girl gifted with a talismanic 
ability with a cricket bat. While one aims to live the sedate life of a 
gourmet, the other dreams of representing her nation on a cricket 
field. 

Together, the unlikely duo finds itself in London for different 
reasons. Jai wishes to gorge at all of London’s acclaimed restaurants, 
while Inaya has arrived to play a tape-ball cricket league with her 
sprightly grandfather, Habib. Mahtani builds up a crescendo of 
finely-woven text through repeated, gratuitous interactions between 
the two which leads to the capstone of the novel—an extraordinary 
revelation that goes back 60 years to the time of the Partition; a secret 
burdened for a lifetime. 

Mahtani’s story is moving, and her characters relatable, right from 
the apprehensiveness of the Haider family when in the presence of the 
Puris (and vice-versa), to the snide comments passed by Jai and Inaya 
during their unwelcome reunions. 

Born to Hindu parents in pre-Independence Rawalpindi, Mahtani 
does justice in outlining the unfathomable anguish suffered by 
millions on either side of the border during the Partition. This book 
is a tribute to a generation that lived through the travails, privations 
and tribulations of that tumultuous period, silently bearing the pain 
of loss and anger, knowing this issue to be larger than themselves. It is 
a tribute to their courage and selflessness for reconstructing their lives 
in an unfamiliar world for the safety and prosperity of their future 
generations. 

Mahtani, much like Sudha Murthy and Anita Desai, has a lucid 
writing style that enraptures the reader right through. Her diction is 
exemplary and the pathos evoked by her characters’ conversations, 
descriptions and soliloquies make for an enthralling read. So 
impactful was this read, it can be likened to Khushwant Singh’s Train 
To Pakistan, a literary masterpiece. 


Sakshi Dogra 


ITIHAAS KI ATMAYEIN (SPIRITS FROM HISTORY) 


By Shefali Jha and Rekharaj. Illustrations by Chinan and K.P. Rezi. Translated 
from the original English into Hindi by Swayam Prakash 


Eklavya Publication, 2020, pp. 44, 100.00 


tihaas ki Atmayein is a collection of 
[ two stories from English into Hindi, 

namely, Badshah, Mera Dost (My 
Friend, The Emperor) by Shefali Jha and 
Pyaari Atmayein (Beloved Spirits), by 
Rekharaj. The former narrates the story of 
a young boy Adil who is disinterested in 


the subject history, or as he puts it, history 

hates him. One evening, as he takes a visit to the mosque, a stranger, 
dressed as an emperor, appears in front of him. As this man and Adil 
start conversing, the emperor reveals to the young boy that history is 
not about boring, overwhelming details like names and dates that 
need to be memorized. Instead, history is a complex social science 
that takes into account a wealth of factors that precipitated certain 
events. The short story emphasizes how history can be studied in a 
meaningful way, just like mathematics or English. The connection 
between history and storytelling is also brought forth, reflected in the 
history teacher’s narration of historical occurrences. As the story 
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comes to a close, we find that in 
befriending the emperor, Adil has also 
befriended the subject, history. 

The second story in this collection 
recounts the contemplations of an 
elderly farmer, Njaaru Mathai who is 
oppressed by the zamindari system. 
Mathai is devoted to the small portion of | 
land he owns and likes to cultivate crops 
of his choice. His dedication and commitment to this piece of land 
makes the neighbouring zamindars bitter and resentful. 
Consequently, they bar the labourers from helping Mathai in his farm 
work. When Mathai is on the brink of exhaustion and despair, he is 
surprised to find that women labourers have appeared in his field, in 
the thick of the night, to help him. The story highlights the 
indomitable spirit of the farmer and his sheer will to stand against all 
odds. It teaches the lesson that good fortune eventually appears for 
those who stand tall in the face of mounting adversity. 

Both stories revolve around apparitions who intervene in daily 
crisis situations and save the protagonists from unhappy 
predicaments. 


Do a KE POF IRA Dew 


Sabah Hussain 


THE FINAL ADVENTURES OF PROFESSOR SHONKU 


By Satyajit Ray. Translated from the original Bengali by Satyajit Ray and 
Indrani Majumdar 


Puffin Classics/ Penguin Random House India, 2020, pp. 253, = 299.00 


engali Renaissance had contributed 
B significantly to the literary works and the 

cultural resurgence in India between the 
nineteenth and twentieth century. Even before 
the movements like ‘“Prakalpana’ and the Little 


Magazine Movement gained momentum in 
twentieth-century Bengal, the movement to 


sprive canapens 
SATYAQIT RAN 
Pe Piaal Mdcratiares of Pinfmen Mot be 
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produce literature for children had already set 
its place. The famous littérateur of Bengal Sunil 
Gangopadhyay credits the Tagore family for 
propagating the genres of songs, drama, and literature for adults, and 
the Ray family for holding the fort for children’s literature in Bengali. 

Sandesh, a children’s magazine in Bengali, was first published in 
1913, by Upendrakishore Ray and taken forward by Sukumar and 
Subinoy Ray. After shutting down its production twice, the revival of 
Sandesh happened through the editorship of Satyajit Ray, in 1961. 
Various lasting characters by Ray like Bankubabur Bandhu, Feluda 
the Sleuth, and Professor Shonku came alive and blossomed through 
Sandesh, On the 99th birth anniversary of Bharat Ratna Satyajit Ray, 
Puffin Books present the final compilation of Professor Shonku’s 
adventures, which first set off as a freshly translated series in 2004. 
This final volume is translated mainly by Indrani Majumdar, except 
the first story which was translated by Satyajit Ray himself. The 
introduction of the book is written by Dhritiman Chatterji, who 
played the character of Shonku on the silver screen version of 
Professor Shanku O El Dorado’, 2019, directed by Sandip Ray. 

The book prominently follows a subterranean theme suited to 
Indian sensibilities, trailblazing well beyond its time and space. 
Shonku is a simple, virtuous, paragon of an ‘inventor’ who lives in 
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Giridih along with his retainer Prahlad and his feline friend Newton, 
who sometimes also become ‘subject’ to his ‘humane’ experiments. 
Shonku attends science conferences across the continents, takes far off 
voyages, exposes ancient mysteries and charades, fights evil scientists 
alongside his close coterie of allies: Jeremy Saunders, a British 
Geologist, and Wilhem Crole, a German anthropologist. A few other 
prominent characters of the Shonku series like Abhinash Babu, 
Shonku’s sceptical neighbour, Nakur Chandra Biswas, a Bengal-based 
clairvoyant, John Summerville, an English scientist find little or no 
mention in this compilation. 

The escapades of Shonku are written in the form of a diary with 
dates supplemented with sketches by Satyajit Ray at places. The book 
consists of a total of nine stories, in the chronology of their original 
publication in the magazines like Anandamela, Sharodiya, and 
Sandesh. Earlier Shonku had been wrongly compared with Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s Prof. Challenger but the saintly, patient demeanor of 
Shonku with the impeccable cogency to deal with the grey areas is 
unparalleled. Shonku, in his last detailed journal account, writes of 
the old world values and bargains the case of subjectivity and morality 
amidst fast-fading ethics in the world of scientific expeditions and 
inventions. The escapades of Shonku reflect the vivacity of a mind as 
variegated as Satyajit Ray. In each story, Shonku is travelling to a new 
country or continent and the names of the local characters and places 
introduced are crafted with such precision and mastery which 
nowhere give the hints of anything not real. 

Ray merges the details of the real incidents and personalities with 
fiction so skillfully that the readers would wish to live in this parallel 
world with alternative endings. In one story, “The Tree with Golden 
Leaves’, Shonku is kidnapped by Hermann Goring, the aide of 
Hitler and the second most powerful figure in the German Nazi Party 
for acquiring Shonku’s invention ‘miracurall’, a pill to miraculously 
cure all diseases. Similarly, in another story, “Shonku’s Date with 
History’, Shonku through a machine “Compudium’ calls the spirit of 
Nawab Siraj ud-daulah in a séance, enquiring about the real story 
behind the Andhakup murder controversy (Black Hole of Calcutta, 
1756). Rivetting accounts like these stir curiosity in the readers and 
amongst the lovers of the history of all ages. 

To study the contemporaneous politics of the world, it is very 
important to understand the developments of the twentieth century. 
The World Wars, Communism, and the war of ideologies, 
decolonization, and mass development of vernacular literature in 
print, and at the same time ascent of information technology, mark 
the shaping of the culture as well as the politics of nation-states. Ray 
is unstinting in depicting socio-political conditions of the time, and 
at the same time is not afraid to take positions through his 
protagonist. These are the places where the reader can observe the 
merger and coherence between the persona of Professor Shonku and 
Satyajit Ray. Throughout the series, a common backdrop of Nazi- 
Germany and the author’s loathing of and resistance to the fascist 
regimes can be observed. In one story, Ray describes Berlin as ‘the 
police state led by an utterly corrupt leadership’. Similarly, he keeps 
defining the affiliations and outfits of the time like ‘Gestapo’, “The 
Blackshirts’, wherever they are mentioned in the stories. It is the 
beauty of Ray’s work that politics cannot be separated even from 
children’s proto-science fiction books. 

Even matters of scientific disposition are dealt with great 
precision, like in one story, Shonku compares the efficiency of the 
‘internet-like’ machine as one-fourth of a hundred million neurons of 
the human brain, he calls a primordial man “Homo Afarensis’, defines 
the science of cutting diamond and experiments with factors of 
human evolution. Shonku’s genius can also be recognized through 
his ahead of time inventions like the Time Machine, Air-conditioning 


pills, Annihilin gun, a gun to make anything disappear, Remembrain, 
a helmet to remember old and forgotten memories, Omniscope—a 
mix of a telescope, microscope, and x-ray in a frame that looks like a 
pair of normal spectacles. 

The stories cover a plethora of scientific inquiries which scientists 
are trying to unravel to date like the mystery behind ancient 
civilizations, pyramids, aliens, evolution of the primordial man, the 
question of gravity, the birth of the universe, prophecies of 
Nostradamus, etc. 

The book is a definite ride to the culture, geography, history, 
politics, personalities, and discoveries through Shonku’s adventures 
for young readers. The stories also pose very existential inquiries like 
how memory works, what lies after death along with oddities, and 
moral dilemmas of humans. One would easily identify the 
inspirations behind the inventions and the references drawn from the 
works like Time Machine by HG Wells, Strange Case of ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis Stevenson, Frankenstein, or, The Modern 
Prometheus by Mary Shelley, intertwisted with Shonku’s ventures. 

In the words of the translator, ‘7/is extraordinary adventure 
marked the first-ever appearance of science fiction/ fantasy for 
children in Bengal, perhaps also in India.’ She also signifies 1961 as 
an important year not because of the centenary of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the flight of the first human into space, construction of the 
Berlin wall, but for having found the sublime world through the 
annual issue of the Sandesh Magazine of 1961. 

Shonku travels the world and knows the very meticulous details 
about foreign lands but at the same time, he is equally at home. 
Mention of the Bengal tiger, the Bengal famine, Bengal’s flora, and 
fauna are found often in Shonku’s natural delivery of metaphors. He 
is not shy of learning foreign languages like English and German but 
at the same time finds solace in his own languages like Bengali and 
Sanskrit. This book unlike Ray’s cinema is not able to capture the 
neo-realist glimpses of different social classes of the time as Shonku’s 
adventures mostly revolve around the Bhadralok of the scientific and 
academic community. 

Ray’s intertwining of historical and political anecdotes with 
fiction, the peaceful coexistence of animals with humans in a 
beautiful and inspiring manner creates an enchanting tenor in the 
stories. To read Ray’s tales is to experience the tragedies of the past 
with yearnings like R.K. Narayan for the simplicity of times gone by. 
These stories inform the reader about the horizon of possible 
scientific inventions but at the same time serve them a purpose to 
savour nature in its primitive form. As Shonku in one of the story 
exclaims, ‘...even if they [extraterrestrials] are infinitely superior to 
us, mankind is much better off with the entire gamut of experiences— 
joy-grief, dawn-dusk, sun-moon, fruits-flowers, sports-games, 


animals-birds’ (p.179). 
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Seed da a 


Autumn 


The red and yellow leaves were playing tag with the wind 
It was then the earth was getting colder day by day 
The birds chirping were soon to be gone and everyone 
wore thick coats to keep the body warm 
| used to play in the meadow with everyone | knew 
Now all we do is brew some soup 
Autumn soon shall die and all we see is white 
Serena Shah 
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Shuby Abidi 


THE FLIGHT OF THE ARCONAUT 
By Sophia Khan. Illustrations by Arapaie Black 
Red Panda, 2020, pp. 452, ¥599.00 


ome of South Asian literature’s most 

lauded works belong to the fascinating 

category of Sci-fi/Dystopian Fiction. It 
already existed even before its so-called 
definitions came to the forefront. Resurgence 
and increasing acclaim of western sci-fi 
fiction like Hunger Games and Atwood’s The 
Handmaid’ Tale pushed South Asian science 
fiction to the margins. Nevertheless, this 
genre is now scaling new heights owing to 
the concerted efforts of all the writers. 
Pakistani writers like Usman T Shah, Sami 
Shah, Shazaf Fatima Haider, and Bina Shah 
have made notable contributions to the genre. Sophia Khan, the 
Islamabad based novelist, has significantly added to this category by 
penning this sci-fi/steampunk/dystopian/post-apocalyptic novel The 
Flight of the Arconaut. She made her debut with the intriguing 
coming-of-age tale Yasmin in 2015. 

The Flight of the Arconaut is divided into seven books with graphic 

illustrations by Arapaie Black, is an intricately plotted novel narrating 
the complex family saga of the Cormorants living in the Atlantean 


empire. Admiral Arland Cormorant is an influential official of the 
empire who lives with her wife Ephelia Cormorant, an intelligent and 
affectionate lady, and his three daughters Amsonia, Azura, and Nyx. 
The youngest scion, Nyx, is an Eidiki and an expert arconaut adopted 
by the Cormorants. The familial bliss and peace are disrupted by the 
Atlanteans and Barbarics’ deadly conflict and the rivals Omar 
Pendergast and General Cadosi. 

Sophia Khan exploits multiple genres to explore serious themes 
like class, race, gender and identity, and, most importantly, fertility. 
Thoughtful handling of the themes of gender and fertility makes it a 
feminist dystopia. The exposure to the meteoric attack inflicted the 
Atlanteans with a strange bleeding sickness, plummetting intellect, 
and infertility. The fertile women are the prized possessions put on 
display for the most eligible bachelor to take. Amasonia’s fertility 
becomes the reason for her oppression. Circumstances force her to 
marry Omar B Pendergast. In treating gender and fertility themes, 
one can find substantial similarity between The Flight of the Arconaut 
and two feminist dystopian novels—Atwood’s The Handmaid’s Tale 
and Bina Shah’s Before She Sleeps. Sophia Khan valorizes fertility to 
‘be a gift from the Goddess’ and maintains that ‘there is no woman 
more esteemed than a mother’ (p.11), but she deplores the 
objectification of women where women are put on a display for the 
men to choose. What makes the novel fascinating is the astute shift in 
narrative from victimhood to agency. The novelist endows her other 
women characters with terrific ability to deliver them from baffling 
circumstances. Nyx Cormorant, the most dynamic female character 
who ‘is at the centre of everything’ in the novel, is an arconaut who 
loves to play with her arcboard as she felt like ‘a hero the second she 
kicked it into motion’. Ephelia is the spirited, idealistic bulwark of 
the Cormorants. Balancing her commitments to her husband and 
daughters, she indulges in humanitarian efforts to aid the Eidiki boys 
from elimination. 

The Flight of the Arconaut is doubly blessed to be both a plot- 


driven and character-driven novel. The fictional canvas is brimming 
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with a plethora of intriguing characters—Admiral Arland Cormorant, 
Omar B Pendergrast, General Cadosi, Azura, Gilchrist, Minato, Eli, 
Badi, Kortos Kimti, Frog, Tim. The central characters are deft 
masterstrokes, adding depth and richness to the novel, but even the 
subsidiary characters hold great promise. If, on the one hand, the 
novel is held together by the mysterious tension between the 
characters, on the other hand, the sacred familial bonds play up the 
emotional quotient of the text. One cannot but fall in love with 
Admiral Arland’s fondness for her adopted daughter Nyx and the 
extent to which he goes to protect her juxtaposed with the sterner 
aspect of his personality. 

The alien figure—extraterrestrial, human hybrid and the strange 
land are the ‘deep and abiding twin signifiers of science fiction’. Both 
the tropes have a conspicuous presence which adds to the narrative 
intensity of this novel. The fictitious Atlantis’s world-building is so 
vividly fleshed out as if the novelist travelled to such a place. The 
novel begins with a cartographic illustration of Atlantis. Evocative 
accounts of Marblesea, Callowhill, Catal Huyuk, Moja Zitelej 
Lighthouse, and Ephelia’s greenhouse concretize such a world’s 
actuality. Sophia Khan writes: “Callow Hill was a cramped triangle of 
land bordered by the city’s three foulest canals. To the South was 
Cruzon, in which she’d just narrowly bathed....’ 3 (p.64). Catal 
Huyuk is vividly described in Book II: “Catal Huyuk, the 
administrative seat of the vast Steppe district where much of the 
Empire’s food supply was grown, for almost three decades. Each year 
the Barbaric clans rode through this sovereignty from the mineral rich 
peaks of their stronghold in Stanovoy Khrebet....to the plains and 
ports of Catani to the east, and the trade of Rub-al-Khali...’(p.90). 

Every page of the novel vibrates with feeling, adventure, mystery, 
and fantasy. Sophia Khan has used picturesque and conversational 
language to delineate her characters and describe her gritty world. 
Passages of poetry, poetic epigraphs, and lyrical prose resonate with 
the writer’s flair for poetry and literature. Playful experimentation 
with words makes the reading interesting and light. Minato 
Tsukonamo, a close confidante of Ephelia, is a Sesquipedalian who 
uses long words that no one understands. Usage of words by her like 
‘Balderdash’, Quomodocunquinze, Adrogation, Anfractuous, 
Quietus, and Tatterdemalion entertain and spark readers’ curiosity. 
The novel becomes bright and colourful by employing culture 
specific figures of speech—for example how Nyx swept ‘like a 
Pashmina through a ring’. The presence of Aloisius, a sloth, adds a 
shade to the element of fantasy in the novel. 

The Flight of the Arconaut is a commendable contribution to the 
most distinct genre of modern literature—Dystopia. Apart from 
being a study in gender, identity, relationships, emotions, and power 
dynamics, it is the tale of the triumph of good over evil. I recommend 
this novel to all the readers. 
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The Boy in the Dark Hole by Vaishali Shroff, illustrated by Samidha 
Gunjal is about SP, just another 10-year-old boy. But there’s one 
problem—he’s trapped inside a dreadful dark hole. Every time he 
thinks of events in the past that made him sad, he falls deeper and 
deeper into it. His best friends, Kuhu and Lobo, are always there for 
him, but SP just can’t seem to escape the darkness. What’s at the end 
of this frightful dark hole for SP? How will SP come out of it? Will he 
come out of it at all? 


Book News | 


Eklavya Foundation, 2020, pp. 64, ¥110.00 
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WOOF! ADVENTURES BY THE SEA 
By Aparna Karthikeyan. Illustrations by Sagar Kolwankar 
Red Panda, 2020, pp.136, 250.00 


cardboard box appears on 
the beach, a wet wriggling APARNA Pos 


KARTHIKEYAN 


ardboard box. What does 
it contain? 

Woof! Adventures by the Sea 
narrates the life of Mumbai’s 
homeless dogs on the beach. A new 
puppy is discovered and helped by 
the pack of resident dogs and 


large-hearted humans, given a 
name and a sense of belonging. 
The story unfolds through 
Shingmo’s voice, our protagonist 
puppy. We get to know the 
struggle for survival, hunger and 
safety as well as friendship, loyalty 
and fun! Little Shingmo is 


assigned a mentor, Thin, who takes 

the puppy under her care and teaches her the dos and don’ts, marks 
out the safe and unsafe territories, shows how and where to look for 
food and what to do if chased by bullies. 

The autobiographical vignettes of Coconut the beach elder, Puchu 
the lucky one to find a human family and Thug the battle-scarred 
canine give insights into human-animal interaction. The bonding out 
of love and behavioural changes because of abuse or mistreatment are 
brought out with empathy. 

In this story the dogs experience and witness almost everything 
that a dog can experience. The comfort and care of homes, the 
anguish of abandonment, and the bravery to survive, the fear of 
scavenging, the pain of injury, the lack of care, vitamins, affection, 
baths and clean pink ears! Woof! 

Aparna Karthikeyan writes with empathy. She has keenly observed 
the issues of street dogs and is acutely aware of their abuse. She has 
effortlessly woven all this into the story without labelling it as such. 
Ordinary everyday generous heroes who regularly feed and care for 
these dogs (the feeders), bonds of affection and loyalty between 
humans and street dogs in their territories (the free roaming pets), the 
twins losing all interest in the pet on arrival of a new born at home 
when they discovered they were not Labradors—the snobbery in 
owning exotic foreign breeds—(irresponsible ownership), and 
adoption of the fortunate few. 

Anthropomorphic dog-centric stories hold a special place in 
children’s hearts. This one brings out the humanlike emotions and 
thinking with interesting and easy dialogue between the animals, e.g., 
the beagles, Bob and Bilbo, teaching the twins Baby Diane and Fat 
Brother how to forage for food or Shingmo’s jealousy on being the 
second fastest runner. 

Sagar Kolwankar’s black and white illustrations capture the canine 
personalities and enliven the story. I particularly loved all the chapter 
opening mini sketches. 

So, when a cardboard box appears on the beach, again, what do 
you suppose it contains? 
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Editors Note: Contrary to convention, when the review of one 
unusual book got commissioned twice over, we decided to publish 


both in the Children’s Special Issue. 


Sakshi Dogra 


SISTERS AT NEW DAWN 
By Varsha Seshan 
Young Zubaan, 2020, pp.160, 325.00 


sters at New Dawn by Varsha Seshan is a 
Gemmeotar story of two sisters, 

Padma and Kannagi Shankar. Most of 
the action of the story takes place at New 
Dawn, a high school that is committed to 
fostering values of ‘honesty, integrity, justice’ 
in the students enrolled there. Creative and 
innovative thinking is encouraged and 
rewarded at this institution; a detail that is 
reflected in the composition of the subjects 
offered. For instance, where the subject titled 
‘Pot of Gold’ foregrounds imagination, 
“Maths and Beauty’ illustrates how arithmetic and proportions are 
related to matters of aesthetics. This has the effect of reducing 
mathematics from a terrifying and drab subject to one that’s 
manageable and relatable. In its portrayal of such inventive and 
otherworldly subjects, the text is rather reminiscent of JK Rowling’s 
Harry Potter series. 

Whether it’s the portrayal of the house system or innovative 
end-semester project work; the depiction of bullies running amok or 
an unidentified family secret, a sense of fascination, mystery and 
adventure is dispersed throughout the text. New Dawn is represented 
as an inclusive space, where an earnest commitment to original and 
visionary ideas substitutes standardized education. Of the two sisters, 
where Padma is easy going and adjusting, Kannagi is analytical and 
unyielding. However, there is something for both of them to learn at 
this school. It is because of friendships, affections and their invincible 
spirit, that the sisters are able to navigate through hierarchies and 
intimidation. Also, towards the close of the text, the author attracts 
attention to every child’s right to equitable quality education. 

The resolution of the plot however struck me as a tad bit 
contrived. The parents of the two girls are made to swoop in at the 
last moment, to set things in order, when the bureaucratic system 
devises the near expulsion of the girls. Also, in painting the lives of 
middle-class children, the text provides a version of Indian girlhood 
that is over-reliant on western liberal feminism and is thus given to 
encouraging and inculcating values such as individualism, self- 
determination and freedom of choice. 
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Padma Baliga writes about Sisters at New 
Dawn: 


doption is not an alien concept to Indians. Our epics and 
legends abound with adopted children beginning with the 
amayana in which King Janaka adopts Sita, or the 


YOUNG ADULTS 


Mahabharata with its multitude of adoptions, including the well- 
known tales of Kunti, Karna, and Krishna being raised by loving 
adoptive or foster parents. We also know that adopted children were 
awarded legal recognition for, wasn’t Sita known as Janaki and Kunti 
whose real name was Preetha better known as her adoptive father, 
Kuntibhoja’s daughter? In South India, many of the Tamil saints or 
Alvars were raised by adoptive parents. It is common knowledge that 
even in ‘modern’ times, kings and other royals have turned to 
adoption as a means of securing continuation of their lineage or 
dynasty. 

However, Indian children’s books have by and large ignored the 
reality of adoption even while Indian teens have loved the most 
famous adopted child in fiction—Anne Shirley from LM 
Montgomery’s Anne of Green Gables series. In the last few years a few 
Indian picture books have featured this prevalent but silenced issue 
and created spaces for conversations. 

Varsha Seshan’s Sisters at New Dawn ingeniously normalizes 
adoption and presents it in a framework of parental and familial 
loving and cherishing. Early on in the book, the reader comes to 
know that the protagonists—Kannagi and Padma-—are adopted. Their 
grandfather who is against their joining the hostel says, “You two need 
family. When your parents signed the papers for both of you, they 
were supposed to give you a family, so that you would be loved and 
looked after, not sent away to boarding school.’ Unlike Sophocles’s 
Oedipus who agonizes over whether or not he is his father’s son, 
Padma and Kannagi are comfortable with the fact of being adopted. 

Brought up on a diet of Malory Towers and Harry Potter books, 
the sisters-whose parents work in Dubai—are eager to stay in the 
school hostel but have to wait out the mandated period of probation. 
Meanwhile they learn to adapt to their new school, which seems to 
have been inspired by the real-life Summerhill School founded by AS 
Neill with its emphasis on student democracy and its focus on 
subjects such as imagination, art or—Kannagi’s favourite class-Maths 
and Beauty. However, pretty soon, Padma and Kannagi come up 
against the school bully, a Prefect who has ‘discovered’ a sinister 
reason—that implicates their father—for their hostel admission not 
coming through and decides to blackmail them. 

Sisters at New Dawn cleverly embeds the issue of adoption into a 
popular convention of children’s literature, the school story. One 
encounters all the standard tropes here—midnight escapades, inter- 
house events, bullying, sworn friendships, an understanding and 
exceptional Head, and adults who don’t seem to fathom the inner 
lives of children. 

Seshan is a skilled writer and keeps the suspense going in this 
middle-grade novel as the children fumble and stumble through their 
first year in a new and unusual school. A veteran writer, this is her 
first book for tween readers. Sisters at New Dawn is available both as 
an Ebook and a physical book. 
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Book News Book News 


The Strange Case Of Nayantara by Vaishali Shroff and illustrated by 
Soumya Majumdar is a tale of how it is not easy being a child from 
the stars! Blessed by the starry skies, little Nayantara finds that adults 
are not always the most sensible of people. If they were, then they 
wouldn’t force their hugs and kisses on her, would they? Each time 
she says no, things happen! Bad things. 


Eklavya, 2019, %145.00 
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Sumitra Kannan 


QUEEN OF EARTH 
By Devika Rangachari 
Duckbill Books, 2020, pp. 200, $299.00 


‘History tells us what people do. Historical fiction helps us imagine how 
they felt. Jean M Auel 


ueen of Earth is a gender 
ending narrative of a spunky 
queen, appropriate to our 
times? 

Kalinga of the seventh century is a 
vast land ruled by two adversaries, the 
Somavamsha and the Bhaumakaras. 

The fate of a young princess caught 
in their crossfire is expertly depicted by 
Devika Rangachari in Queen of Earth. fa 

Power struggles, rivalry, bloodshed jr aaa 
are common among royalty, but the | a NE 
compelling question is, does it play out baa TAR, 
differently when the aspirant to the 
throne is a woman? 

Prthivimahadevi, a seventeen-year old princess who is also an 
intelligent, ambitious woman, is forced to bury her aspirations to the 
throne. Her role is to be subservient to the powerful men in her life. 
Assuredly, she has an important role to play, but only as a pawn when 
mighty dynasties clash. 

Fate however, is a tricky thing. Just like in real life, there is not 
much room for plans here. Events happen just as she had wanted 
them to and then again so differently that she is forced to calibrate 
her desires anew. She neither leads the life she was groomed to, nor 
the one she was forced into. It is a brave, new land that she must 
carve out for herself. Her spirited, gritty bearing marks her out for the 
queen she is. 

The conclusion is the biggest challenge the young queen would 
ever face. It brings to mind Schopenhauer’s famous statement on how 
an individual can so forget himself and his own safety in a moment of 
complete selflessness, to put his life in jeopardy to save another from 
pain or death. In the short space of a novella, Rangachari has adroitly 
brought a section of history alive. Janamejayaa of Somavamsha, a 
devious, deadly king, his son a poor imitation of the father, and the 
daughter who towers over both her brother and father, for her fierce 
ambitions are guided by a moral compass and a warm, beating heart. 

If all history were written like this novel, we would be avid 
historians. 
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Book News Book News | 


Mann Mein Khushi Paida Karne Wale Rang by Teji Grover, illustrated 
by Taposhi Ghoshal, is a collection of autobiographical sketches 
which aims to have a dialogue with the young to focus their attention 
on the day-to-day realities of our country and our locale. 


Ektaara Takshashila Educational Society, 2020, pp. 64, 200.00 
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LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN VALLEY 
By Manoj Das. Illustrations by Sisir Datta 
National Book Trust, 2020, pp. 92, =70.00 


¢ ong, long ago there was a 
kingdom called the Golden 
alley, nestling amidst evergreen 


forests.’ Manoj Das’s book opens in the 
manner the best fairy tales do—by evoking 
an idyllic sylvan world where ‘everyone 
lives happily’. However, he says, even in 
Golden Valley, encircled by forests and 
hills and rolling clouds and apparently 
suspended in space and time, there were 
some who ‘were never happy. They were 
those who always hunted for happiness.’ 
With that warning note sounded, the 
story moves along at a rapid, almost breakneck pace when the 
protagonist Raju escapes the clutches of the cruel irrational ruler (who 
is addressed as “Your Awful Majesty’ in a wonderful bit of wordplay) 
and launches into a fantastic adventure that takes him into other 
worlds. 

The lands that Raju ventures into hold up a mirror to all that’s 
broken in our society. One encounters communities that follow the 
letter of the law without understanding the spirit behind it; greed and 
sloth; apathy; bloodthirsty ambitions; wide-spread corruption; 
sycophants and yes-men filling up a ruler’s court. But the reader— 
carried along by Raju’s optimism and Das’s subtle humour-—is never 
allowed to feel despair. His beautiful descriptions of the landscape 
and the innate goodness of some of the characters lead you to believe 
that there’s a rainbow waiting for you, around the corner. 

Das’s seamless combination of legend with socio-political 
commentary and philosophy lifts the book above the level of the 
ordinary fantasy tale, and makes it an exceptional book for children. 
Recipient of a host of awards including the Padma Bhushan (2020), 
the Saraswati Samman (2000) and the Kendriya Sahitya Akademi 
Award (1972), Manoj Das, like Tagore, treats his writings for 
children as seriously as he does his books for non-children. 

Legend of the Golden Valley was first published in 1996 and has 
been frequently reprinted after that by Popular Prakashan both as a 
standalone publication and in conjunction with another novella by 
Das. This edition was published by the National Book Trust this year 
and carries the original illustrations by Sisir Datta. One wishes, 
however, that the editor had done a better job of checking for errors 
and avoided phrases like ‘he blowed against the boulder’ (p. 40). 


Legend of the 
GOLDEN 
VALLEY 
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Book News Book News 


Mangal ki Yatra Par Mangalyaan (Mangalyaan: A Journey to Mars), 
written by Nikhil Gulati by Vasundhara Bahuguna and illustrated 
by Nikhil Gulati, translated from the original English into Hindi, 
is futuristic in its get up, and answers questions about gravitation 
and space. So the book takes the reader on an adventurous ride in a 
spaceship, over the moon and around the sun towards Mars. 


Pratham Books, 2019, pp.16, 55.00 


Ira Saxena 


DARKLESS 
By Tanu Shree Singh. Illustrations by Sandhya Prabhat 
Penguin/Random House, India, 2019, pp. 36, = 250.00 


ere is a complete package of real 
life conflict, love and hope 
attractively coloured by gloom of 


darkness to sparkle of Light. The unusual 
title— Darkless—invokes curiosity because 
there is no such word in the dictionary, still 
it manages to convey a whole depth of 


meaning as the story completes. Beginning 
with darkness caused by situations of 
anxiety and gloom the tale moves on to 
glow of love and hope—from darkness to 
light, absence of darkness—darkless. 

It is a sensitive story addressing the modern child trapped by 
unexplained anguishes, sad and forlorn, surrounded by darkness 
(gloom) all around. Classmates in school, even the trip to the park 
with ‘Nani’ cease to amuse him. At the sight of the car-beams in the 
driveway he rushes inside happily, straight into the warm hug of his 
mother. His mother’s bare scalp, on a closer look, seems to reveal her 
plight that she had been in the hospital for treatment which shaved 
her hair away. It is her absence which mattered, making his world 
dim without brightness—darkless. Her presence returns the comfort 
of security and love to his world. 

The illness lurks in the background, only obvious to young readers 
who have undergone a similar experience. The grim situation is 
pleasantly wrapped with loving emotion and a promise ‘...as long as 
you let others love you, you will be okay.’ The morning smile from 
Ma brings cheer, dust fairies, lots and lots of light and all the colours 
of the world for the little hero. 

A vast number of picture books are centred on the basic emotions. 
The young writer Tanu Shree Singh effectively weaves many 
emotions—despair, melancholy, happiness, hope; above all, love 
conquers all in the sensitive story for young readers. Without actually 
naming the feelings the actions and turn of events spell out the 
emotional undercurrent of the tale. The story actively pursues the 
reader after the end, once the entire canvas is spread out. It motivates 
to envisage extended thoughtfulness and compassion in returning to 
the entire sequence of events step by step, experiencing the whole 
range of feelings in the events bygone—sadness, depression, gloom, 
then thrill, warmth, love and security enabling a better understanding 
of the situations. Although glum and unhappy to begin with the 
sensitive story psychologically correlates the distinction between the 
state of happiness and melancholy through adverse experience, 
introducing readers to realities of life. In a positive way readers are 
able to grasp intensities of reality and accept abstract notions of 
feelings and happening. 

The use of colours and stylized images of childhood, dullness of 
grim circumstances against the sunny blossoms of liveliness and joy 
bring the story alive in a child-friendly manner. Most of the 
compositions highlight various angles of the story and the characters. 
The highly imaginative artistic impressions successfully communicate 
abstractions of the tale presenting the contrast of dark against 
daylight. 

The American version of the book is titled Anis Light; an 
affirmative approach to the story notwithstanding, Darkless stands at 
par equally with wonder and positive approach. 
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Rohini Rangachari 
DANGEROUS FROTH 


By Kay S. 
Tulika Books, 2019, pp.136, $235.00, $ 6.50 


¢ or most, school begins with crayons, 
} satchels and tears. But for Ananya, it 
began with smiles and a lipstick.’ 
This delightful children’s novel recounting a 


young girl’s adventures in a private boarding 
school opens by describing the delight of its 
protagonist Ananya Patel, in attending 
playschool in London where her teacher gifts 
her a lipstick, which she later learns was 
smuggled to her by her parents to trick her into 


liking school. As Ananya grows so does her love 

for makeup and school, in that very order. As she enters her teens, 
Ananya’s life turns topsy-turvy when her father, a successful third 
generation Indian settled in London, suffers losses to his export- 
import garments business. Ananya is forced to leave her elite London 
school and relocate to a State school in Wembley. Ananya’s sunny 
disposition wins her many friends in her new school and all seems to 
be well until her parents are summoned to her school following an 
incident where she back talks to a teacher who shouted at one of her 
friends. Her parents are persuaded by her aunt to send Ananya to a 
private boarding school in Uttarakhand which she herself had 
attended. 

Ananya is paired with another newcomer Mita Dey, who she soon 
discovers is not interested in befriending her or keeping a tidy room! 
As though these disappointments were not enough, Ananya’s life at 
school takes a turn for the worse when she discovers the joys of being 
ragged by her seniors. One senior in particular, Rose has it in for 
Ananya and makes fun of her British accent and her ‘High and 
Mighty ways. From a seemingly amusing novel about a young girl’s 
settling into boarding school, the novel introduces a new twist with a 
scene of four men plotting a kidnapping in a cottage close to school. 

A fun quick read for those interested in school adventures, 
Dangerous Froth mixes adolescent fiction with adventure and crime to 
make for a compelling read. 
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SHADOWS IN THE SNOW 
By Swapna Dutta 
Children’s Book Trust, 2019, pp. 88, ¥70.00 


adows in the Snow is an intriguing book filled with a certain air 

of mystery, even though there is no suspense on the surface as 

such. The atmosphere of Darjeeling created by the author 
captures the essence of those hills perfectly. The descriptions of 
waterfalls and tea gardens, roses and valleys, snow-capped Himalayan 
peaks, bus routes and railway tracks, all create a vivid image of the 
beauty of that hill- station. The natural surroundings and climatic 
conditions of the area like mist and clouds, rain and snow are 
described beautifully with the changing seasons and the impact of the 
weather on the living conditions and the life of the people creates apt 
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narrative parallels. The way the author 
incorporates nearby Buddhist monasteries with 
their monks, flags, prayer wheels and chants of 
Om Mani Padme Hum create a tranquil aura of 
spirituality as well. 

The book is set in the boarding house of Villa 
Alpina, owned by a self-proclaimed 
Englishwoman called Madam, who is very much 
Indian, but refers to dinner as supper and calls a 
raincoat a mackintosh. The book is filled with 
such quirky side characters who play the important role of Vandana’s 
makeshift family. Vandana is our teenaged protagonist, who works at 
the boarding house as Villa Alpina’s ‘parlour maid’ and helps her 
Madam with innumerable day-to-day tasks. She is an orphan who 
was left behind after her mother died and throughout the book, she is 
left with a feeling of loneliness. The melancholia surrounding 
Vandana is an almost constant companion. The moments when 
Vandana is truly happy are certainly to be cherished and feel 
monumental to her and to the reader. The different guests, workers 
and friends who come and go at the Villa make for an interesting set 
of people to read about. 

Temporary guests are common during the tourist season and 
permanent guests are regular inhabitants. The people Vandana meets 
include her only friend Kancha who studies at a school and shares the 
things he learns with her, Itsy, Bitsy and Teeni, three girls who 
befriend Vandana for a fortnight, Mr Bose or Aneesh Uncle who 
really sees the potential in Vandana and wants her to learn, grow and 
to be herself, who is immensely kind to her and enjoys her 
companionship and finally, Miss Millie who comes to visit with an 
adorable puppy Nibbler. 

Vandana’s inherent curiosity and never-ending list of questions is 
bound to resonate with children. She longs to go to school but isn’t 
able to, she longs to have friends but can’t have them and she longs 
for a home and a true family but that is impossible for an orphan. 
Her ability to stay positive despite these unfortunate conditions of her 
life bring out her resilient personality. Children will appreciate their 
own privileged circumstances when they see how hard Vandana has 
to work without having anything to call her own. Vandana’s 
companionship with Nibbler is another highlight of the book which 
shows how pets can counteract the loneliness of an individual and 
bring out the best in a person in terms of taking responsibility and 
having a friend by one’s side. The way the guests treat Vandana 
signifies how seemingly inconsequential interactions with 
acquaintances can make a difference in the lives of another and how 
we all must strive to be kind and respectful. 

A short and adventurous escapade emerges, both simultaneously 
exciting and despondent but at the end, Vandana gets something she 
never expected with the surprise visit of someone cherished, who 
opens up new doors of family, growth and home. 
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Book News 


Ghudsawar by Udayan Vajpeyi, illustrated by Taposhi Ghoshal, 
is a mixed bag of ruminations and story-telling, of a Prince and 

a horse who is faster than sound, of a bear and its effort to get at 
a honeycomb, of seeing, hearing, touch, smell and taste, and the 
author’s interesting effort to kindle the childish imagination. 


Ektaara Takshashila Educational Society, 2020, pp. 56, 200.00 
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Tanu Shree Singh 


FRIENDS BEHIND WALLS 
By Harshikaa Udasi 
Puffin Books/Penguin, 2020, pp. 144, 199.00 


p Vhis book was like revisiting my 
childhood and the boys’ all at once. 

The story is set in Deolali 
(Maharashtra) and echoes the memories of our 
childhood. The excitement of being in a new place, the thrill and 
apprehension of meeting new people and having to make new friends, 
forbidden or permitted. Friends Behind Walls is a nostalgic trip to a 
place that the reader might or might not have been to. Before this 
book, I didn’t know Deolali existed outside the odd map exercises in 
Geography classes in school. And yet, it feels like a page out of my 
own story. The book revolves around Putti and Inu. Putti has just 
come to Deolali for a vacation with his parents and Inu is his next 
door neighbour. Soon the two discover that they are not allowed to 
play with each other. No explanations are given by the grown-ups. 
However, Inu and Putti find a way out just as we did when we were 
kids. They work out a convenient system to meet at an abandoned 
house, play and then get scolded by their respective parents. As time 
goes by, the curiosity about the current state of affairs in Shanti Park, 
the society that they live in, is kindled and the two decide to dig out 
the truth behind the adults not talking to each other, and in the case 
of Inu’s and Putti’s parents, almost at each other’s throat. 

This is an essential read for grown-ups. The children will enjoy 
the story of friendship for its elements of mystery and humour. But it 
is the adults who need a lesson or two in letting go, in letting children 
be children and not letting anger from the past colour the present. 
Grown-ups rarely let the negativity of the past go. We stick to it. We 
let it get the better of us and then we allow it to be a part of us. The 
sad part is that we often transfer our anger to our children. We 
include them in our silence towards others. Sometimes they are 
forbidden from playing with particular kids because of personal 
differences between the parents and sometimes it is the caste, religion, 
class or abilities that come in the way. We all have seen other parents’ 
furrowed brows ease out when they learn that their child had done 
better than their friend’s kid. And we have all seen friendships go sour 
over the child’s missed opportunities versus the other’s success. 

In their quest to get to the truth, Inu and Putti introduce us to the 
small town life of Deolali. It thrills me to see stories that happen in 
small towns that are just a dot on the map. Books like Friends Behind 
Walls give us the much needed glimpse into the lives in our towns 
without making it sound like documentaries. Harshikaa’s painting of 
the place makes me want to visit it. I have already googled it. 

Friends Behind Walls effortlessly talks about the loss of a parent, 
the loss of friendship, the rebelliousness of childhood and the 
importance of getting past insecurities and jealousies. Although it 
treats a sensitive subject, the story never loses its humorous touch 
ensuring that the little reader stays hooked. My hope however is 
pinned on adults reading it and introspecting. When we forbid the 
children from being friends with a particular child, why do we do so? 
Is it simply protection against perceived or sometimes even real 
danger? Is it resentment? A prejudice, perhaps? It is never too late to 
reflect. And it is best to realize before an Inu or a Putti go looking for 
the Tekdichi Mhatari to get the answers. 
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Shiv Narayan Gour 


RED SUN KE ALIEN 
By Sanjeev Jaiswal ‘Sanjay’. Illustrations by Ankur Mitra 
Children’s Book Trust, 2019, pp. 86, ¥70.00 


fiction (sci-fi) mystery drama novella. Sci-fi is 

one of the popular genres of literature whose content is 
imaginative, but based on science. It relies heavily on scientific facts, 
theories, and principles as support for its settings, characters, themes 
and plot-lines. 

The story revolves around an Indian scientist, Dr. Gangadhar 
Sahay and three students, Ronit, Priyanka and Manav, solving a 
mystery of aliens together. The world was facing some problems as 
some Unidentified Flying Objects (UFOs) were causing some fire in 
different parts of the world. The scientist and students are trying to 
save the world by solving this mystery of UFOs and aliens. Dr Sahay, 
Priyanka and Ronit almost start believing in aliens and their 
existence, while Manav is still in denial. He does not accept the fact 
that aliens exist. And the doubts in his mind give the story another 
turn. 

The students’ characters are well delineated and realistic. Their 
conversations are realistic and fun. Young adult readers can definitely 
relate to that. Manav is a strong character and strongly believes in his 
opinions and logic, which gives the story a new twist. Priyanka and 
Ronit come through as funny and charming as also does Dr Sahay’s 
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character. 

The plot of the story is interesting, but the writing is not engaging 
enough. The story is too slow-paced and some non-important events 
take up too much space which also makes the story too long. 

Some parts of the story also send some wrong messages 
unintentionally. For example, when the Dean of the University is 
introducing Priyanka and Manav, he calls them brilliant because they 
had scored full marks in their exams. 

The illustrations in the book do not make much impact. They 
demand more work. Sometimes if the text is not rich, illustrations 
could still make the book interesting. But that has not happened with 
this book. 


IA IMIOWBETI arta =< KA G6 SBEOK, 


Andaleeb Wajid 


THE PIANO: STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP 
By Nandita Basu 
Duckbill Publishers, 2020, pp. 42 , 199.00 


in immediately, it tells the story of a young girl Meera who is 

alone and wants nothing more than a friend in her life. It 
begins with her writing a letter to God, asking for a friend. And then, 
the story moves back in time all the way to 1912, Germany where a 
famed pianist Victor Schmitt visits a piano maker and commissions a 
piano for his son Jorge. 

The story weaves forward through time, taking readers on an 
unpredictable journey of surprises and sudden sadness, a walk 
through world history and even the Indian Independence struggle, 
and then, the pleasant shock when Meera meets the piano for the first 
time. Meera’s friendship with the piano is unsure at first, and then 


T°: Piano is an unusual book. A graphic novel that draws you 
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becomes something deeper and more meaningful. 
She names the piano Marcus Aurelius and has many 
hours of enjoyment, talking to him, hearing his 
stories and then the unthinkable happens and 
Marcus is taken away from her. It takes several years 
before she is reunited with Marcus in a way that will 
definitely leave a smile on your face. ° 

The Piano is the story of how friendships can be forged with not 
just people and pets but also a seemingly inanimate object like a 
piano that has been through a tumultuous history, has seen people 
come and go, people who have loved him, played him and left. It 
strikes a chord even in the musically uninclined because of the way 
it’s been written. 

The graphic novel format is perfect and it is indeed admirable 
how the author/artist uses deft sketches to bring out emotions and 
nuances without making it look too elaborate but it is actually quite 
detailed. Don’t forget to read about the real Marcus Aurelius and the 
history behind the story, right at the end of the book! 
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Sandhya Gandhi-Vakil 


KISSON KI DUNIYA: A REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION OF 
MARATHI STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


Translated and compiled by Pramod Padwal and Umesh 
Kumar 


Vani Prakashan, New Delhi, 2019, pp. 104, 495.00 


translator I was really looking forward to reading children’s stories 

from Marathi literature. I was also wondering how the distinctive 
flavour of Marathi humour, turn of phrase, and cultural references 
would be communicated to a young Hindi reader. I thought this was 
going to be an enjoyable read. 

I was sorely disappointed. Let us first look at the selection of 
stories. According to the authors, the entire section is culled from Bal 
Bharati text-books or Kishore magazine published by Maharashtra 
State’s board for text-book development and syllabus research. The 
stories can broadly be divided into two main types. One type is 
anecdotal stories through the eyes and point of view of adults. These 
include fiction and autobiographical snippets. Whether by 
contemporary, ‘anonymous’ or older authors, these stories talk about 
poor children or impoverished adults showing stellar moral character 
(‘Chhota Recharge’, Sawal Bees Rupaye ka’, Aabaki Kahani’, “Main 
Ameer Hoon, Salam Namaste, ‘Deenu ka Bill, Mehnat ka Mantra’, to 
name a few). I am afraid the sentimental style with over-stated moral 
lesson may be perhaps too old-fashioned and textbook-like to appeal 
to most young readers. I remember that as a child, such moral tales 
set my teeth on edge. However, one had to deal with one or two in 
the entire text-book as it was part of the syllabus and therefore 
unavoidable. Why would any tween (as that seems to be the age 
group) read this onslaught voluntarily? 

The same applies to the rest of the selection which is primarily 
biographical and comprises personalities of Marathi origin: State 
administrators, Gandhian scholars, national heroes like Ambedkar, 
Mahatma and Savitribai Phule, spiritualists like Ghadge Maharaj, 
educationists like Sane Guruji and social reformers like Shahu 
Maharaj, cricketer Gavaskar and Olympic winner in free style 
wrestling Khashaba Jadhav. Then, as if the editors could not find 


further stories of great Maharashtrian personalities in their chosen 


[= admit that as a reader of adult Marathi books and as a 
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material source, the book ends with Graham Bell, Stephen Hawking 
and APJ Abdul Kalam.The reason for their inclusion in a selection of 
Marathi literature is neither apparent, nor explained. 

There is a somewhat unique feature to this book. It has a page of 
acknowledgements, a very learned editorial note by the editors and an 
erudite preface/prologue to the book by Ms Maya Pandit who talks 
about how the journey of children’s literature has not progressed 
from Victorian definitions of a child and childhood which considered 
them a blank state even though books like Alice in Wonderland and 
books by Roald Dahl have impacted the journey. She also mentions 
the welcome addition of mystery stories, adventure tales etc., in 
contemporary literature, although such stories are not in fact 
represented in the book itself. She feels glad that the stories were 
chosen from Bal Bharati and Kishore and is certain that these will 
prove to bring together Hindi and Marathi readers. She feels that this 
book will prove interesting to the Hindi readers and they will love it. 
She also applauds the language used in the translation as being very 
natural and meaningful. It is evident that these eight pages of 
preliminary material are not directed at the audience of the book, and 
therefore their purpose is not apparent. If the intention is to 
emphasize the credentials of the book and the authors, then perhaps 
it should have been communicated to the publisher as it is of no 
interest to the children who may read the book. 

As this is a translated book, a few comments on the quality of the 
translations are appropriate. Now-a-days bi-lingual books retain some 
words in the original language to impart a flavour of the language and 
culture. This is mostly done by retaining nomenclatures such as those 
for relatives, names of foods, etc. The translators of this book do not 
do that, even though it is a simple but effective method. For example, 
had the word Aai been retained for mother, instead of ‘Ma’ or 
‘Amma’, it would have remained true to the Marathi origins, without 
making it difficult for Hindi readers to understand. Instead, the 
translators employ a unique method. They retain Marathi syntax, 
style of sentence, construction, and sometimes even words which 
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mean something quite different in Hindi. For example, Khoop in 
Marathi means, a lot/plenty, but making it K/ood in Hindi changes 
the meaning altogether. 

Some sentences are incomprehensible unless you know Marathi. 
In fact, as a fluent speaker of Marathi as well as Hindi, I was reading 
the book in Hindi but understanding it in Marathi. It would be 
interesting to see what sense a non-Marathi reader makes out of it. A 
very unskilled mix of Hindi and Urdu is also found. For example, in 
Sudha Murthy’s story, the Muslim stationery shop-owner uses 
Sanskritized Hindi while Mrs Murthy’s speech is strewn with Urdu 
words. It is also very jarring to read a word in Hindi coupled with an 
adjective in Urdu, or vice versa, for example, prakriti ka lutf or atishay 
zarooratmand. A feel for Hindi language appropriate for children is 
totally lacking in this book.Words like anatatah, asamanjas ki sthiti, 
sangyan mein liya, sarvavidit, adharik sam rachanayein etc. are a few 
examples. Most of these words and phrases are too advanced for the 
intended readers and could easily have been replaced with simpler 
and more approachable language directed at children. It feels as if it is 
written by somebody who understands Hindi well but cannot write 
well in that language. I also wonder what reason there could be for 
not translating the wonderful lines by Jyotiba Phule in the beginning 
of the story on him, as this would have added greatly to the story. 

Some stories like ‘Gachak Andhari’, ‘Chhota Recharge, ‘Salam 
Namaste’, ‘Chatur Kisan’, ‘Deenu ka Bill’ and ‘Namak ki Khoj’ stand 
out in spite of indifferent translation. If the unfortunate overload of 
biographies and sentimental moral tales had been avoided, and 
different genres had found a place in this book (satire, comedy, 
mystery, adventure, whimsy, etc.), it would have gone a long way 
towards becoming representative of children’s literature. I feel sad 
that Hindi readers would carry with them this view of Marathi 
literature. Where are writers like B.R.Bhagwat, Chimanrao Vinayak 
Joshi, Leelavati Bhagwat, Sumati Paigaonkar, to name a few? A more 
accurate title for this book would have been a ‘Representative 
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Hindi Non-Fiction 
Translation from Regional Languages (Marathi) 


Creative Writing in Hindi (Fiction & Poetry) 


Translator: Santosh Alex (Authorspress) 


English Non-Fiction 
Wasted by Ankur Bisen (Pan Macmillan) 


Writings for Young Adults 


Creative Writing in English 


Gyan Ka Gyan by Hriday Narayan Dikshit (Vani Prakashan) 


Paani ko Sab Yaad Tha by Anamika (Rajkamal Prakashan) 


Awarded 


Valley of Words International Literature and Arts Festival 2020 
PFC-VoW Book Award Winners 


The Story of Being Useless + Three Contexts of a Writer by Avadhoot Dongre. Translator: Nadeem Khan (Ratna Sagar) 


Translation from Regional Languages (Malayalam) to Hindi 
Basheer: 3 Laghu Upanyaas by Vaikom Muhammad Basheer. 


A Tigress Called Machhli & Other True Animal Stories from India by Supriya Sehgal (Hachette) 
Galiyon Ke Shehzaade by Nasera Sharma (Prabhat Prakshan) 


The Radiance of a Thousand Suns by Manreet Sodhi Someshwar (HarperCollins) 
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FIR MILENGE 
By Ahmad Raza Ahmadi. Illustrations by Nahid Kazmi 
2018, pp. 22, 150.00 


KYA TUM HO MERI DADI? 
Text and illustrations by Sanika Deshpande 
2020, pp. 28, 130.00 


CHAAR CHATORE 
By Virendra Dubey. Illustrations by Nabreena Singh 
2019, pp. 46, 130.00 


NEEND KIS CHIDIYA KA NAAM HAI? 
By Rajesh Joshi. Illustrations by Bhargava Kulkarni 
2020, pp. 36, ¥160.00 


RANU... MAIN KYA JANU? 
By Asgar Vajaahat. Illustrations by Atanu Roy 
2018, pp. 18, ¥90.00 


BHOOTON KI BARAAT 
Text and illustrations by Barkha Lohiya 
2020, pp. 24, 120.00 


KISSU HAATHI 
Text and illustrations by Manikza Museel 
2018, pp. 25, 170.00 


ANOKHA STHAPATI (THE MASTER BUILDER: A TRAGEDY IN FOURTEEN PAGES) 
Text and illustrations by Nachiket Patwardhan 
2019, pp. 14, 80.00 


KAISA KAISA KHANA 
By Prabhaat. Illustrations by Alan Shaw 
2019, pp. 30, ¥90.00 


BIKSU 
Text and illustrations by Rajkumari 
2018, pp. 121, 600.00 


JAB MAIN MOTI KO GHAR LAYI 
Text and illustrations by Proiti Roy 
2018, pp. 21, ¥90.00 
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AANKH KHULI AUR SAPNA GIR GAYA 
By Shashi Sablok. Illustrations by Uma Devi Ketha 
2020, pp. 16, 100.00 


TARIK KA SOORAJ 
By Shashi Sablok. Illustrations by Tavisha Singh 
2020, pp. 20, 110.00 


KHAI DAAL/PEETH PAR BASTA 


By Shivcharan Saroha and Nagesh Pandey ‘Sanjay’. Illustrations by Devbrat 
Ghosh 
2018, pp. 12, 750.00 


BILLI KE RAAT-DIN/ GARMIYON MEIN EK BAAR/ RAJA AUR AAM INSAAN/ 
ROBBY 

All four written and illustrated by K.G.Subramanyan 

2020, pp. 16, pp.20, pp.22& pp.20, 80.00, ¥90.00, 100.00 & %90.00 


MOR DUNGRI 
Text and illustrations by Sunita 
2018, pp. 20, 100.00 


BAKRI KE SAATH 
By Shyam Susheel. Illustrations by Bhargava Kulkarni 
2018, pp.8, ¥40.00 


CHAND KI ROTI/ CHEENTI CHADHI PAHAAD 
By various authors. Illustrations by Proiti Roy 
2019, pp. 16 each, 65.00 each 


All published by Jugnu Prakashan, an imprint of Takshashila Education 
Society, Bhopal 


hildren are often seen as insulated from the world’s worries 

and continue to live in a world of make-believe and fantasy. 

This world is far removed from life’s realities that can be 
harsh and damaging for the child. Print and electronic media 
developed for children similarly present stories that are not rooted in 
reality. These stories serve to develop wonderment, excitement and 
trigger imagination and creativity. But in sheltering children from the 
complexities of life, we deny children’s capabilities to handle what 
they observe around them. The Jugnu series works towards breaking 
these stereotypes and bringing stories closer to the sweet and sour 
world of children. Takshashila works at the grassroots to bring about 
a change in the community, with the community, in the fields of 
education, livelihood, women’s empowerment and preserving the 
heritage of Indian art and craft. 

Lohiya’s Bhooton ki Baraat is a story of a young man fascinated by 
ghosts. He ends up marrying a ghost and starting a family with her. 
The story captures a child’s imagination and fosters curiosity about 
the paranormal and the unknown. Written as a story in a story, the 
book documents a folk-tale from Uttarakhand. The dying art of story 
narration and changing family structures have led to many folk-tales 
remaining lost forever. Stories of this kind help to document folk- 
tales, although these tales will not change with each narration like 
grandmother’s tales would have. The story also serves as a trigger 
point for discussion on superstitions and beliefs. I narrated this story 
to my eleven-year old niece. She was enchanted with the world of 
ghosts and was curious about the children born to a ghost and a 
human. Immediately on the completion of the story she exclaimed, 
how wonderful it would have been if it was the mother who was the 
ghost! Her responses indicate the interest the book generated in the 
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mind of a child. 

A similar effort towards posterity is also evident in Anokha 
Sthapati. Patwardhan weaves a story of grandiosity in which kings 
fund the construction of castles and prevent the master builder 
recreating a masterpiece. The story has the potential to create a sense 
of awe in children but it is also a story of human emotions. A 
practising architect and painter, Patwardhan’s illustrations in the 
story are intricate and appealing. 

The Jugnu series deserves appreciation for being open to 
experimentation in the content as well as format of publication. 
Patwardhan’s book is published bilingually in Hindi and English, and 
serves the valuable purpose of being linguistically inclusive and 
fostering learning two languages. Peeth Par Basta and Khai Daal are 
four-line, tiny tales that can be read out to children. The two stories 
are combined in one book. The book introduces a new format as it 
can be read from both ends. Beautifully illustrated by Devbrat 
Ghosh, the book provides full page pictures, in bold colours to appeal 
to children. 

The poem collection, Chaar Chatore, by Virendra Dubey, 
illustrated by Nabrina Singh, appeals to young and old alike, with a 
large parrot on its cover page. Besides the visual appeal, the poems use 
everyday language to talk about ideas that children observe around 
them. The poem Pahiyon ki Khoj, talks about the invention of the 
wheel and the joy that speed has brought. Another poem talks about 
the fun in the mundane such as the stomach ailments of a grandfather 
(Paddu). The simple rhyme scheme used in the poem holds potential 
for merriment for children but also addresses some serious issues. In 
the poem Pakaudi, the poet talks about changing rainfall over a 
period of decades and grandmother’s tales of enjoying fritters. 

The poem collections illustrated by Proiti Roy provide a different 
visual, with black drawings on brown paper. An artist, educated at the 
Vishwa Bharti University, Roy’s simple drawings depict emotions in 
imagery put forth through a collection of short poems written by 
different poets. The poems in the two collections (Chaand ki Roti and 
Cheenti Chadhi Pahaad,) are particularly useful for primary school 
children to read and recite together in the class, or during play time. 

A different format of poetry can be seen in Neend Kis Chidiya ka 
Naam hai. The nineteen poems in this collection introduce the 
format of free verse to children. The poems bring freshness to looking 
at everyday phenomena. The poem Azirikt Cheezon ki Maaya will lead 
one to think of the impact of consumerism and maximalism. The 
poem Cheentiyan reflects on the insecurities of human beings when 
they use metaphors that trivialize an ant’s existence. In another poem, 
Bachchon ki Chitrakala Pratiyogita and Bachche Kaam Par Ja Rahe 
Hain, the poet reflects on the world created by adults where there is 
little space left for children to play. In line with the themes, the 
illustrations are more complex than in other books. The poems will 
appeal to older children and can be effectively used by teachers and 
parents of pre-adolescent and adolescent children to discuss the world 
around them. 

Kaisa Kaisa Khana by Prabhat, illustrated by Alan Shaw, explores 
the different meanings and usage of the word Khana. Another 
endeavour exploring the wonders of language is Fir Milenge, 
illustrated by Nahid Kazmi. It presents a child wondering if words 
disappear when objects do. The relationship between ideas and 
language is put forth in a format that is easy for children to 
comprehend and deliberate on. 

Several books in the Jugnu series address the curiosity and 
imagination of children. Tarik ka Sooraj uses water colour art to 
depict the story of a young boy who wishes to play outsider in the 
dark. Night life and its impact on others around us is hidden in the 
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| light-hearted anecdote of Tarik placing the drawing of a sun on the 


tree outside his house. The simple narration makes the complex idea 
of why the dark night is as important as day light, easy to 
comprehend. Sablok uses emotive language and ends with an open- 
ended question: would the reader/child like to place his/her sun or 
moon in the sky? The story thus provides space for further 
engagement with children and allows them to let their ideas flow 
freely. A similar, although addressing more serious issues, is the 
writing of Vajaahat. In Ranu, Main Kya Janu? Vajaahat presents the 
dialogues between a father and a son as the son asks significant 
questions that range on issues of animal rights, superstitions, social 
equity and gender biases. The questions are unanswered and leave 
space for discussion. A similar discussion can also be held on the basis 
of Lohiya’s Bhooton ki Baraat. The ghost in the story disappears as 
soon as she starts to speak, indicating the lack of space for women 
with voice in society. The story can also be used to talk about how 
folk-tales are created and carried forward across generations. 

Another significant dimension of a child’s life that is covered 
through several books is relationships of children with others around 
them. While Aankh Khuli Aur Sapna Gir Gaya explores the 
relationship between a mother and daughter, Bakri Ke Saath, 
illustrated by Proiti Roy, explores the friendship between children 
and animals. Kiss Haathi is the story of an elephant who loves to 
narrate stories. While all his other friends get bored of his stories, an 
ant provides her undivided attention to him and enjoys his story. The 
story depicts the beauty of friendship through the world of animals. 
Another attempt at exploring relationships is through Kya Tum Ho 
Meri Daadi? Trained in illustration at Riyaz, a joint initiative of 
Ektara and Tata Trust, Deshpande uses her illustrations and story- 
telling to depict the inner world of the child. In this story, a young 
girl deals with the death of her grandmother. Her father tells her that 
her grandmother would return in some other form, and the young 
girl wonders what natural form her grandmother would take. The 
book is invaluable in helping children deal with difficult emotions as 
well as for adults to broach the subject of death in talking to children. 
Proiti Roy’s illustrations, in Jab Main Moti ko Ghar Laayi, transcend 
the use of words for story-telling. The twenty-page book contains 
only one sentence. The book can serve many purposes. It can be read 
aloud to young children and can be used for picture description and 
story creating by older children. Kya Tum Ho Meri Daadi? presents 
questions on the back cover to encourage discussion, sharing and 
imagination in children. 

Kissu Hathi is also significant for the different imagery that it 
presents. The depiction of the animals in the book is through 
patchwork illustration, introducing a different usage of material to 
children. Mor Dungri and Biksu introduce children to the traditional 
art form of Madhubani paintings. The intricate drawings are 
attractive and contextualize the story to make it relevant for the child. 
In Mor Dungri, Sunita addresses the very important issue of 
urbanization and its impact on the relationship between humans and 
the natural environment. Bzksu is an illustrated book set in Jharkhand 
and based on a letter by Vikas Kumar Vidyarthi. The book uses the 
dialect of Hindi that he spoke to narrate the tale of a young boy 
adjusting to hostel life. His coping mechanisms and inner conflicts 
and dilemmas have been presented in his voice. The book can be a 
source of cathartic expression for children living in hostels. 

The books written and illustrated by KG Subramanyan address 
issues of identity, adaptation to modern life, and media and 
propaganda. While Billi Ke Raat Din covers the everyday life of a cat, 
Robby talks about how a child adorns many roles as he grows up. 
Both the books serve to help children to think about their own lives 


and find what holds their interest. Garmiyon Mein Ek Baar is an 
adaptation of the thirsty crow. The story serves to understand and 
possibly bridge the intergenerational gap as the crow devises new 
strategies to reach the elusive water, this time available in a glass 
bottle instead of an earthen pot. On reading the book, my niece 
wondered about alternative strategies that the crow could have used 
to break the glass bottle or making it fall so that water would pour 
out. In Raja Aur Aam Insaan, Subramanyan discusses the use of 
media to promote the king and prevent citizens from thinking of an 
alternative life. In contemporary times, this holds potential for 
tremendous discussion with children and adolescents alike. 

It is important to recognize what an exposure to poems and prose 
that do not relate to the context of the child can do. Adichie, in her 
TED talk “The Danger of a Single Story’, talks about how she grew 
up reading about white characters and environments that were far 
removed from her context. At the beginning of her writing career, she 
wrote similar stories that she did not see around her. Reading 
contextualized stories allows the child to develop a sense of pride in 
the place that one belongs to. When writing children’s literature 
about a culture and using illustrations that are steeped in art forms 
that belong to a particular place, not only do writers/artists save a 
dying culture, but also build awareness and take pride in who they 
are. Takshashila Education Society has been able to initiate a 
movement in this direction. 


References: 
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THANK GOD IT’S CATURDAY: A COLLECTION OF COOL CAT STORIES 
Edited by Lubaina Bandukwaala. Illustrated by Sonal Gupta 
Red Panda Chennai, 2020, pp. 164, = 49.00 


fter taking over Instagram and 

Ate and winning hearts ‘ae 
verywhere, is it any wonder that thank 

cats have begun to dominate children’s 

books too? 

They say the world is split between 
dog people and cat people, and currently, 
if you look at children’s books and the 
pets that feature in them, the cat people 
seem to be winning. From Manjula 
Padmanabhan’s Pooni series to this new 
anthology edited by Lubaina Bandukwala, 
the solitary habits of cats and their 
associations with royalty, mystery and 
fierce independence have inspired writers 
to weave fascinating stories around them. 

Animals have long been a staple of tales for children. They have a 
pre-established character such as the dog which is generally seen as 


OF COOL 9 
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friendly, obedient and loyal or the rabbit which is naughty as in 
Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit tales or a trickster like the Brer Rabbit. 
Often animals appear in their natural form thus invoking the natural 
world in children’s books, but most often, the animals are 
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anthropomorphized. Children are attracted by the idea of an animal 
that talks, sensing—at a deep level—an affinity between the 
powerlessness of a small domestic animal and their own status in an 
adult world. Anthropomorphizing animals helps the writer to convey 
new and disruptive ideas as in several Jataka tales or Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Thank God its Caturday is a compilation of ten cat stories 
authored by some of India’s well-known writers for children. They 
invoke a range of settings whether it is the vast desert where lies 
Pharaoh Itinramen’s palace in Lavanya Karthik’s chronicle, the 
Yerwada jail in 1932 where Gandhi and Patel spent some time and 
befriended a cat in a story by Neha Singh or Bright Minds School— 
in Shabnam Minwala’s story—with the unique privilege of having its 
own resident cat ghost. Some of the stories are set in a fantasy land 
where little boys are cursed by witches to turn into a cat as in Nandini 
Nayar’s story, or Lalita lyer’s yarn which features a flute-playing cat 
and an army of rats. The most touching of them all is Vaishali 
Shroffs narrative of a cat befriending a little boy on the autism 
spectrum and becoming his best buddy. While some of the cats talk, 
chair meetings and fight villains, others assume the narrator’s role and 
give us a unique perspective of the world we inhabit. 

A slew of cat puns, cat riddles, cat jokes and cat facts intersperse 
the stories and is sure to ‘cat’ch the fancy of the young reader and 
make her chortle and wait to try them out on someone. Sonal 
Gupta’s illustrations are spare and funny and invoke the hilarious side 
of the majestic felines. 
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Samina Mishra 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 
By Anushka Ravishankar. Illustrations by Priya Kuriyan 
Duckbill Books/Hook Books, 2020, pp. 40, 175.00 


ey Diddle Diddle is classic Anushka 
Hi Ravishankar, the whimsical literary 

nonsense approach that actually 
packs in a lot of sense. Think about it, it’s a 


story about a well-known nonsense nursery 
rhyme that comes true, well, almost. The 
cow may not have jumped over the moon 
but it certainly jumped, and in jumping it 
repaired the friendship between two little 
girls. Taking its cue from the nursery rhyme 
that is an early example of literary nonsense, 
the story is about best friends Minootty and 
Susie, and Minootty’s cow that she calls 
Susie. However, Susie, who has moved recently from Dubai does not 
see this as a symbol of affection, cows are stupid, she says, it should 


A. 
ANUSHKA RAVISHANKAR 
Mbvstrations by Prive Kuriyan 


have been a horse at the very least! How will the girls overcome this 
sore point of conflict? The story shows us this in a delightful way! 
Some readers may understand the setting as rural Kerala because 
of the reference to the landscape, the farm, the use of words like Acha 
and Amma, the banana and palm trees in Priya Kuriyan’s quirky 
illustrations, and Susie’s move from Dubai. But even if you don’t, the 
book presents a context that is one kind of Indian, and refreshingly 
not an urban Indian setting that most of our English children’s books 
find themselves in.This ability to write from one’s own context in an 
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unselfconscious way is actually what supports the spine of this short 
story. Most Indian school children grow up learning quintessentially 
English things in school with little room for finding connections to 
them. Hey Diddle Diddle shows us that we can make them our own 
just like Ravishankar’s use of the English language is completely her 
own. It transplants an English nursery rhyme to a specifically Indian 
context, making its characters engage with the poem through their 
lived experiences. But this is not the focus of the book, it is simply a 
layer in the writing that a reader can choose to unpeel or choose to 
experience in a subconscious way. The focus of the story is universal 
ideas and experiences that can resonate with children everywhere. 
Hey Diddle Diddle is a book about friendship, about curiosity and 
asking the unasked questions. It is a book about laughter and about 
differences that can be overcome if we realign our gaze. Most of all, it 
is a book to be enjoyed, especially reading along with a young child. 


ek, LOM PEPATIP A, 2 


Aishwarya Subramanian 


OOP AND LILA: LOST IN THE SCARABEAN SEA 
By Olivier Lafont. Illustrated by Krishna Bala Shenoi 
Hachette India, 2020, pp. 224, 350.00 


irate-fan Oop (Upendra) is 
Pires at having to look after 

his little sister Lila (fan of 
unicorns and the colour pink) at the 


Mega Mela, particularly when Lila 
steals a bag of wish candy from a 


’ Oop tile 4 z 


LOST IN Tet 


mysterious fakir. One piece of candy 
(and one unguarded wish) later, the 
two are embroiled in an adventure as 
the pirates of the Scarabean Sea fight 
for survival against the mighty 
Brutish Empire. 

In the early stages of the book, at 
least for this (adult) reader, a large 
part of the fun is in working out the 
geography of this alternate version of 
our world—although for readers more willing to go with the flow, a 
helpful glossary of places and their real-world equivalents is provided 
at the end. An old-fashioned map, created by Shenoi (whose detailed 
illustrations really enhance this book), offers a hint at the beginning 
of the kind of story we’re about to read. The travels of the children 
and their pirate comrades span the sea-monster-infested breadth of 
what we know as the Indian Ocean, from Bombazine Bay off the 
coast of the Indric Lands, past the islands of the Maldidas and the 
Seashells, to Racsagadam and Ossa Mala. *In the process, Lafont 
creates a sense of a rich, interconnected world with clear links to our 
own history. Even most of the characters are based on recorded 
historical pirates, again with a glossary at the end and a list of names 
for a reader to look up. 

If there’s a drawback to this rich (and probably extensively 
researched) worldbuilding it’s that it sometimes feels a little wasted 
on the story itself. Both geographically and plotwise, things move so 
fast that we only ever manage a glimpse of places and people we'd like 
to explore in much greater depth. Oop’s concerns, both for and about 
his chaotic sister, and Lila’s capacity for inspired heroism ultimately 
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take centre stage, as they should. Their relationship is a perfect mix of 
irritation, insecurity and deep love, and ultimately becomes the real 
focus of the story. 

Do pirates loom as large in the imagination of modern childhood 
as they once did? I’m not sure they do, and yet the pirate story still 
has a lot to offer. These are pirates very much in the classic tradition: 
a group of determinedly egalitarian misfits (“We’re free people, we 
pirates of the Scarabean Sea. We have democratic processes!) and 
creative linguists, who are fundamentally decent and accepting, even 
of children from another world. Those values inform the whole of the 
book; there’s a delight in language and wordplay, and a quiet 
condemnation of empire. Most importantly, for all its violence (at 
one point, an entire fleet of ships is destroyed) this is a very gentle 
book, quick to kindness and reassurance. I was sorry to leave The 
Scarabean Sea, and pleased that the book’s ending left open the 
possibility of further adventures. 

*Or Bombay, the Maldives, Seychelles, Madagascar, Somalia. 
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Manika Kukreja 


HOW THE ONION GOT ITS LAYERS 
By Sudha Murty. Illustrations by Priyanka Pachpande 
Puffin Books, 2020, pp. 44, 199.00 


ying on the terrace under the 
L = night sky, my lockdown 

companion recounted her 
childhood days in a small town of 
the then Andhra Pradesh. She was 
nostalgic about sleeping under the 
open sky listening to mythical tales 
told by her grandfather. At around 
the same time, in Delhi, my brother 
and I were huddled around our 
father in the AC bedroom of a 
2BHK apartment. My father was 
telling us stories from the 
Panchtantra to put us to bed. These 
bedtime storytelling sessions, even 
though miles apart, were forming 


fond memories of our surroundings, 

memories that transport us to our childhood selves. Memories that 
we share with our friends now and give them a peek into our homes, 
scenes we saw, tastes we tasted, fragrances we breathed. It is an 
imaginary tour that one can see through the memories we carry. Isn’t 
that magical! 

Sudha Murty’s children’s books reside in that theme of the ‘act of 
storytelling’. Her book How the Onion Got its Layers comes not only 
as a story but, that experience of being told a story. The book has a 
quality that while reading the story, you are sure to be pleased by the 
colours on the pages. If you are listening to the story being told by 
somebody, you find yourself experiencing a princess’s fascination for 
clothes. I for a fact found myself occupied in the story so much that I 
absolutely forgot how I entered the book thinking of onions because 
the title read so. Actually, it never gets mentioned until the very end 
of the story. 

Readers find the reason for the onion getting its layers through a 


mythical story of a young princess, who was conceived after years of 
praying. While growing up she was fascinated with dressing up 
herself. It is around this that the writer, Sudha Murty and illustrator, 
Priyanka Pachpande have written this piece. 

It comes across as a tale passed on through generations of oral 
telling. It leaves behind the air mixed with the impressions of an aged 
folk-tale. Sometime back, I got to know, Ms. Murty says that she 
writes stories for herself. Instead of having a type of reader in her 
mind before writing, she writes stories because they are inside her and 
she wants to bring them out. Her dedication for this book is an ode 
to the sense of storytelling tradition; “To all weavers who have spun 
magical tales over the course of time.’ 

The pinch of salt here is from a perspective of good children’s 
literature. I have always felt that Murty misses expressing the connect 
with true emotions when she writes for children—unlike when she 
writes for adults. In this story, the characters’ emotions are on the 
surface level for the audience to interact. I couldn’t recall with the 
words of the story after the reading. The way of storytelling stayed 
with me, not the story itself. Nevertheless, it created a sweet feeble 
memory of the things that were happening around in my surrounding 
while I was reading this book. I hope it does that for you as well! 


A ee ee eee ae 


Deepa Balsavar 


TIGER HEART 
By Penny Chrimes 
Orion Children’s Books, 2020, pp. 249 + 14, $399.00 


NOTES IN CLASS: BOOK I—SCRIBBLE WITCH 

Spellings and doodlings by Inky Willis 

Hodder Children’s Books, an imprint of Hachette Children’s Books, 2020, 
pp. 216, $ 12.95 


ly is short for Blow-fly-the name 
} given by her employer Black Bill 

when he got her as a baby from 
the workhouse. Born a maggot, and 
grown up into a dirty fly is what he 
tells her. Scrawny, spunky Fly lives up 
to her name as she shinnies up and 
down the chimneys Bill makes her 
clean to earn a living. 

Fly meets the tiger as she attempts 
to escape from Black Bill one day. The 
rapport between the two is instant and 
in scrappy Fly, the tiger recognizes the 
long-lost princess from his native land. 
The rest of the book is about Fly’s 
attempts to rescue the tiger and the other animals in the menagerie 
and take them back home-a place she doesn’t remember. Helping 
them in the adventure are a host of children from the underbelly of 
grimy London. 

In the author’s own words-—Fly inhabits a time-slip that’s slid 
somewhere between the rumble-tumble of the Georgians and the 
energy and inventiveness of the Victorians. Added to the tiger (with 
shades of Narnia’s Aslan) are a mysterious ruby, an exotic tropical 
kingdom and creepy, evil adversaries, making Tiger Heart evocative of 
so many beloved stories from an older age. The most wonderful part 
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of the book however is the language of the gutterlings, as the street 
children of London call themselves. The poetry and inventiveness of 
the dialect makes their speech irresistibly read-aloud. A definite 
thumbs up to this roaring adventure of a magical friendship! 

Dear friendlings, 

I is Notes! Notes is me! 

Notes is secret paper witchy. I is been drawn looooong time ago. 
Now my friendling Molly’s sads wakes me up and I do super helpings 
for Molly. 

So helpingful! 

Such wondrous magics! 

Okey pokey, times to go. 

Notes x 

When a little witch doodled on 
a scrap of paper comes to life, her 
helpingfuls are not always so 
helpingfuls. Still, she tries really 
hard and friendship finds a way to 
thrive in the end. 

This lovely book is the first in 
what promises to be a series. Inky 
Willis’s delightful drawings (check 
out the meerkats!) and the hilarious 
notes that emanate from Notes, will have children chortling with 
amusement. Best of all, Molly, whose sads start the story off, is no 
Miss Goody McGoody Knickers herself with her pronouncements on 
pencil toppers and teachers. Altogether, expect zaniness, mayhem and 
some warm-hearted fun! 


Pe 
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Padma Baliga 


KARMA MEETS A ZOMBIE: BOOK 2 OF KARMA TANDIN, MONSTER HUNTER 


By Evan Purcell 
Duckbill PRH, 2020, pp. 142, 250 


p VWhis middle-grade novel on ——— 

zombies is actually a fun read &s 

and is suitable for 8-12 year- KARMA 
olds. It is the second book in a series MEETS B-ZOMBIE 
that stars Karma Tandin, Monster 
Hunter and is set in a village in 
Bhutan. Twelve-year-old Karma is ‘not 
the bravest or the smartest kid’ but has 
decided that it’s his job to keep his 
village free of monsters—and there 
certainly seems to be a lot of them. 

A classmate who had been killed by 

a shark monster (narrated in Book 1) 
returns as a zombie, one of the undead. 


The Principal says there is no rule 

forbidding zombies from coming to school and so Tenzin the zombie 
becomes an unlikely student at Karma’s school. A bully in his former 
life, he is now the victim of classmates who decide to torment him 
because he is ‘different’ from them. Karma and his best friend 
Chimmi venture into the house of the local witch to find out how to 
rid the village of the zombie, but come under a horrendous spell cast 
by the witch. Eventually, Karma meets the one responsible for raising 
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up hundreds of the undead—and realizes what he is up against. 

It’s a middle-grade novel and so you know you are heading for a 
happy ending but Purcell manages to include a twist in the end and 
leave the reader wanting more. 

Purcell keeps a light touch throughout with deftly woven bits of 
humour. Whether it is the loosely disjointed bodies of the zombies, 
the threat of cannibalism or an imminent zombie apocalypse, the 
menace is hinted at but scaled down keeping in mind the age of the 
target reader. What was disappointing was that while the story is set 
in Bhutan, there are few local references except for the elbow-jogging 
variety—names of characters and an occasional mention of a prayer 
wheel or a Bhutanese dish. The story is not rooted in the Bhutanese 
milieu and if you change Karma’s and Tenzin’s names to Kanye and 
Tim, the story might as well be set in the US, UK or any other part 
of the world. Nor does the narrative explore why Karma chose to 
become a monster hunter. 


A ee eee 


Gulbahar Shah 


THE 13-STOREY TREEHOUSE 
By Andy Griffiths. Illustrated by Terry Denton 
Macmillan Children’s Books, 2015, pp. 238, $238.00 


s I was leafing through the 
pages of this book, I was 
truck by how they reminded 


me of the fairy-tales I used to read as 
a child. The contents of this work 
are, of course, diametrically different 
from those of an ordinary fairy tale. 
Teeming with caricatures, the book 
pokes gentle fun at writers and their 
ilk while creating hilarious scenarios 
to depict looming deadlines and 
angry publishers. Our heroes, Andy 
and Terry, face a deadline for ; 
finishing a book that they haven’t : 
even started. Beset by uncertainties, 
they find ways to procrastinate again 
and again, very much like the writer 
of this review. Living in a giant tree house, a thirteen-storey tree 
house to be precise, with a shark tank and a secret underground 
laboratory where Terry conducts bizarre experiments like the creation 
of a giant banana, they get into one ridiculous scrape after another 
while trying to work. The tree house is surprisingly well equipped, 
complete with a marshmallow machine that shoots marshmallows 
into your mouth whenever you're hungry—now who wouldn’t want 
that—and a see—through swimming pool. Terry seems to be the 
enterprising one among the two, turning his neighbour’s favourite cat 
into a cat with wings or a ‘catnary’, to the utter consternation of 
Andy. 

As Terry scrolls through his serpentine to-do list, which contains 
no real chores, Andy is freaking out about the book they have to 
finish by the end of the day. Realizing that they have no real work 
done and after having a drawing competition to put off having to 
work, Terry goes off to the lab to hatch sea monkeys in distilled 
water. Then the real action begins for our heroes. Terry hatches a 
mermaid by mistake and ends up marrying her immediately. But his 
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hopes of marital bliss crash to the ground when the mermaid turns 
out to be a sea monster, intent on gobbling him up. I won’t tell you 
how that story ends but our heroes do continue their journey toward 
literary greatness, almost unscathed. 

The only problem is that they have nothing but an old drawing of 
Terry’s finger to work on. But the gallant writers that they are, Andy 
and Terry spin their story around the exploits of the finger in saving 
the city from crime. At this inauspicious moment, a new batch of 
unhatched sea monkeys arrives at their door, to the utter frustration 
of Andy who seems to be the sensible one of the two. Sadly, the new 
batch turns out be a batch of real monkeys who wreak havoc around 
the tree house and have to be lured by the aforementioned giant 
banana onto the top of the tree house; to be sprung far away on the 
giant catapult there, because who doesn’t have a giant catapult on 
their roof for exactly such an emergency. 

A cursed fate seems to shadow our heroes, for whenever they begin 
to settle down to work, another raging emergency seems to crop up. 
Now to be fair on Andy, a lot of these problems seem to be caused by 
Terry and his irrepressible scientific curiosity. The giant banana used 
to lure the monkeys ends up as gorilla bait, since a huge gorilla from a 
far off tropical island ends up eating the banana, and comes to the 
tree house asking for more. Andy and Terry are at their wits end as 
the gorilla shakes the tree house violently and threatens to dismantle 
it entirely; in which case our litterateurs would be forced to work ina 
monkey house, which they are understandably repulsed by. I won’t 
reveal the end of these daring exploits but can safely say that the 
writers go on to achieve literary greatness, which they seek to prove 
by showing the reader a pile of their published work. Unfailingly 
funny and witty, this book can be picked up by adults and children 
alike for an afternoon of fun. 
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Lets Go Adventuring: 25 Exciting Trips around 
India by Supriya Sehgal, filled with quirky 
illustrations, activities, travel tips, fabulous facts 
and travel stories, is perfectly packed for history 
hunters, nature nomads and every other kind 
of explorer! Join Supriya Sehgal as she tumbles 
down a frothy river on a raft, swooshes through 
the snowy slopes of a mountain, visits a spooky 
H| shrine, tastes an unusual dish, crosses a bridge 

made of roots and discovers a whole bunch of 
delightful things to see, do and experience around India. 


Hachette, 2019, pp.176, ¥299.00 


Book News Book News 


Become a Junior Entrepreneur by Vrunda Bansode, 
author of Become a Junior Inventor, gives every 
kid a hands-on crash course in entrepreneurship. 
From sifting through ideas to running a business, 
the book takes the reader through every stage 


of turning a nascent dream into a commercially 
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viable start-up. 


———— 


Puffin, 2020, pp. 176, $399.00 
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Reaching Julia Donaldson to Indian Children 


By Nita Berry 


books to be translated into Indian regional languages! This British 

author and performer has written some of the world’s best loved 
children’s books that include classics like The Gruffalo and Room on 
the Broom, which have sold simply millions of copies worldwide. The 


[ seemed a strange idea to begin with... Julia Donaldson’s picture 


picture books are known for their amazing rhyme and rhythm, and 
irrepressible sense of humour. Was it possible to effectively translate 
them into the Indian context, keeping all the fun elements of the 
original intact? 

However, Pan Macmillan, her book publisher in English was 
optimistic. ‘She has been translated into 72 languages worldwide, 
including Chinese,’ they insisted. ‘So why not Indian languages?” 
When they came to the AWIC* office bringing with them 4 of her 
beautiful bestsellers—The Gruffalo, Room on the Broom, Monkey Puzzle 
and A Squash and a Squeeze—along with a definite proposal to 
translate them into four Indian languages, i.e. Hindi, Bengali, Tamil 
and Marathi, the Julia Donaldson Translation Project had obviously 
been well thought out! 

It was with some misgiving that I accepted the role of Project 
Coordinator. This was going to be a tough challenge, I knew! We 
would have to locate the right translators and find competent 
language editors from the four corners of the country. The project 
was to be an AWIC-Pan Macmillan one, and the Pan Macmillan 
team would look after evaluation, production and printing of the 16 
picture books. 

AWIC’s greatest asset is its diverse membership of 570 authors, 
illustrators, storytellers and editors all over the country. This 
invaluable resource is what I would have to delve into, in the days to 
come. 

Pan Macmillan was in a hurry and their deadline was a tight one. 
They would like to see two sample pages of the books translated in a 
week’s time. If approved, the complete translations of the books were 
to be sent by the end of the month. There was no time to lose! We 
would have to quickly locate potential translators in Hindi, 

Bengali, Tamil and Marathi from all over the country, by phone and 
email. The ones we could identify were all writers known mostly for 
their writing skills in English. Whether they would be able to 
translate the books into regional languages was another matter 
altogether! The challenge became bigger as the translations would 
necessarily be in rhyme with rhythm along with the fun element of 
the original. 

Details of the translation project along with PDFs of the books 
were sent out almost immediately to potential translators in these four 
languages. Our writer-translators were confident and enthusiastic 
about the entire project, and keen to begin work at once! Most were 
familiar with Julia Donaldson’s picture books, and a few had even 
met her at the IBBY Conference in London some years ago. They 
began choosing their books for translation. 

This is when the pandemic broke out and the first lockdown 
began, right out of the blue! Nobody realized at the outset that it 
would last so long, with so many attendant problems. Couriers for 
books were not available for those who could not access the PDFs. 
Typists in regional script became an extinct service. However, the 
publishers were flexible. Translations in the regional languages could 
be sent in Roman script or even scanned original writing, if typing in 
the regional script was a difficulty. 


As the initial sample translations trickled in, they were forwarded 
to Pan Macmillan who sent them to their evaluators all over the 
country. Some were approved instantly and enthusiastically, while 
others were rejected outright. These were either just disappointing, 
not fun enough to read, or didn’t rhyme well, was the comment. 
Sometimes the words used were too difficult or uncommon. A literal 
translation was not required. In fact, the book wasn’t to read like a 
translation at all. It had to stand on its own flow in the regional 
language, without losing the essence of the original. New translators 
were now tried out. The Pan Macmillan team was obviously sure of 
what was required. 

These were difficult times indeed! As the pandemic spread, both 
the AWIC and Pan Macmillan offices closed. Now, spreadsheets were 
drawn up to keep track of our progress backed by weekly discussions. 
Meanwhile, translators faced other unexpected problems because of 
the prolonged lockdown. Some were in quarantine, even in hospital, 
with no access to laptops! There was unaccustomed domestic work, 
PDFs didn’t download, or there were no computers or laptops at 
home-a few worked on the project entirely from a smartphone! 
Others learnt typing in the regional script themselves when there 
wasn’t a choice. Everything happened online, and emails flew back 
and forth. We would obviously need more time under the present 
circumstances. 

By May, the manuscripts in all the languages were approved and 
finally typed. There was a huge sigh of relief all around! Now began 
the next effort to finalize editors, preferably locally based, who could 
work directly with the translators and coordinator. They would need 
to work their magic on some of the approved scripts. 

Our editors were an exacting lot. Some of the translations required 
minimal editing. But often, amendments were required in other 
translations for better rhyme and rhythm. Words were changed, like 
‘roasted fox’ for a pakora or Indian tandoori dish. And so, the 
manuscripts went back and forth amidst writing and rewriting, 
dictionaries and arguments over spellings and fonts! The lockdown 
was evidently taking a toll on everyone’s cool! 

Once the translators had incorporated the editor’s changes which 
they approved of, in their translations, these were finally sent to Pan 
Macmillan for typesetting. The final proofs were once again scanned 
by the editors. This way there were several checks on the work. 

Our side of the work had now been completed in record time! 
The team at Pan Macmillan commented that they had often felt it 
difficult to keep up with our pace. But now the printing would be as 
fast, they promised. And indeed, it was! By July end the books were 
printed and ready in their colourful regional avatars, keeping the 
original design and illustrations by Axel Scheffler intact. The pace of 
the work from start to finish had been unbelievable! 

Unfortunately, disaster struck again in the form of Corona, which 
hit the Pan Macmillan office that had been open twice a week of late. 
So, their office was closed once again and the books wrapped away in 
plastic in their godown-till their release on 21st October 2020. The 
difficult market situation for publishers has also added to this long 
delay. 

The release has indeed been a long awaited one, and the picture 
books will be subsequently available on Amazon, at a discount. 
Already, there is considerable interest in the market. 

All our translators are AWIC members from all over the country, 
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and are eminent authors of children’s books. They have used all their 
experience and expertise in writing and storytelling for young 
children to transcreate these stories for Indian children wonderfully. 
It goes without saying that they enjoyed their work of translation 
immensely. This is well reflected in the books, with effective use of 
rhythm and rhyme, humour and the endearing storylines of the 
original. Any cultural transition has been handled smoothly and 
efficiently so that children can identify well with the characters of the 
stories. 

Hats off to them all as also our editors for the meticulous effort 
they put into the making of these picture books, under the most 
difficult of circumstances. And of course, Tina Baruah of Pan 
Macmillan for her unstinting support and personal interest in the 
project at all times, which really saw it through! 

It would be a dream come true if we can reach bestselling 
international picture books and favourites to our little children who 
still understand and read in the vernacular, while keeping the literary 
quality and fun element of the original intact. 

Our Translators 

Hindi — Virbala Rastogi, Savitri Singh, Indira Bagchi 

Bengali — Swapna Dutta, Benita Sen 

Tamil — Indira Ananthakrishnan, Vijaylakshmi Nagaraj, Prema 
Srinivasan 

Marathi — Dr Usha Dutta, Madhuri Tilloo 

Our Editors 

Hindi — Divya Jain, Nilima Sinha 

Bengali — Indira Bagchi 

Tamil — Rajarajeshwari 

Marathi — Dr Usha Dutta, Shilpa Patwari 

Project Coordinator 

Nita Berry 

*The Association of Writers and Illustrators for Children (AWIC), is a 
voluntary organization which is the Indian Section of the 
International Board on Books for Young People (IBBY). AWIC was 
founded by the Late Shri Shankar Pillai in 1981 with the aim of promoting 
the reading habit in children and in developing quality literature for them. 
AWIC has over 570 Life Members all over India, which include authors, 
illustrators, teachers and librarians, and all those interested in good books for 
children. They have been organizing National and International Conferences 
on various aspects of Children’s Literature, publishing books for children, a 
regular journal on Children’s Literature, and organizing children’s libraries 
and workshops, to name some activities. For further information see 
www.awic.in 
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ANYA AND HER BABY BROTHER 
By Jerry Pinto. Illustrated by Maithili Joshi 
Tulika Books, 2019, pp. 24, 175.00 


KAYU’S WORLD IS ROUND 
By Lavanya Kapahi. Illustrated by Aditee Deore 
Tulika Publishers, 2019, pp. 24, %175.00 


much heavier than it feels like. Anya is a young girl who is 


| nya and her Baby Brother is a tiny book which narrates a story 


miffed with her mother because ever since her special younger 
brother came along, his needs have taken priority over her. But how 
do the readers know this? Because Anya is sharing this with a 
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butterfly! This wonderful conversational 
style of story-telling adds a realistic punch 
to the book right before the talking 
butterfly introduces the readers to the 
Baby-Spirit Making Unit situated in the 
clouds. 

Filled with beautiful illustrations, from 
multiple butterflies in lab coats to the big 
doe-eyed expressions of Anya, reading this book resembles the feeling 
Alice might have got when she was transported to Wonderland. The 
character of Titli converses in engaging tongue-twisters, describing 
qualities of babies like giggles and wiggles and emphasizes the 
uniqueness of each baby spirit. When it comes to talking about 
Anya’s baby brother, the butterfly explains the extra love and support 
needed by special kids from their families, including their siblings. 
This gives us a heart-warming conclusion to the story, resolving 
Anya’s initial dilemma and teaching all the readers a lesson about 
brotherly and sisterly love irrespective of the needs of the children. 
Parents trying to teach their kids about siblings, friendship and 
sharing will appreciate the light engaging tone and the magical 
realism interspersed within these pages. 

While Anya’s story shows us the perspective of a family member 
figuring out how to deal with a child with special needs, Kayu’s World 
is Round describes the world of a differently abled child from his own 
perspective. Based on a child with autism, Kayu is the protagonist of 
the book who is instinctively focused on the circles in the world 
around him. Wherever he looks, he observes spheres and circles and 
rounds and where he cannot see swirls, he creates them with his 
hands and imagination. The beautiful water colour style paintings in 
the book give a stunning view of Kayu’s peaceful inner sanctum and 
bring out his natural happiness whenever he is by himself, away from 
the distractions of noise and the pressure of interacting with strangers. 

In a world that can’t stop talking and where extroversion is held to 
be the ideal personality type, introverted people and shy kids can feel 
out of place, as if something is wrong with them simply because they 
prefer solitude and quietness. This book shows us that it doesn’t 
matter what the nature and preferences of children are; the fact that 
they are different gives us more reasons to cherish them. Children 
who have obscure interests are bound to use their strange knowledge 
at some point in the future, the way Kayu’s staring and wondering 
about round things paid off in his bowling skills. And if nothing else, 
the simple fact of happiness in the moment is enough to encourage 
the harmless whims of children. 

The book also shows us that children with different qualities can 
come together and enjoy a mutual interest the way Kayu is able to 
interact with his new friends on the cricket team. It is difficult for 
quiet kids to make sense of boisterousness and it is difficult for active 
and lively kids to make sense of reserved children with a serious 
temperament; but it is not impossible for them to co-exist and that is 
the conclusion of this book, which ends with a beautiful message of 
inclusiveness and harmony despite our differences. 

The world around us is divided into those who are ‘normal’ and 
those who are ‘different’ and this fact is starkest when it comes to 
persons with disabilities. For the longest time, I don’t even recall 
meeting a child with special needs since it was considered to be 
something that has to be hidden away from the world or at least, 
something that had to be separated from other ‘normal’ children. But 
these two books show the slow and steady change that has been 
building in our society in terms of inclusiveness. Both these stories 
talk simply and honestly about differently-abled children in a direct 
manner, which leaves the reader bubbling with warmth and 
contentment and gives a wonderful starting point for parents and 


educators in introducing children to the concept of special needs. 
Both books are imaginative pieces of story-telling, filled with 
important life lessons, tied together with an inventive and 
compassionate thread. Anyone who reads these impactful stories is 
bound to appreciate the heart put into their creation and execution. 
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Bharati Jagannathan 


HINA IN PURANI DILLI 
By Samina Mishra (pp. 60, 165.00) 


GUTHLI TO PARI HAI 
Text and illustrations by Kanak Shashi (pp. 24, 65.00) 


ZIDDI SHANNO 


Text by Sima/Seema. Illustrations by Sharvari Deshpande 
(pp. 14, 45.00) 


GOPI GAVAIYYA BAGHA BAJAIYYA 


By Upendrakishore Ray Chowdhury. Translated from the original 
Bengali by Laltu. Illustrations by Prashant Soni (pp. 36, 85.00) nf 


RICKSHAWALI LADKI 


Text by Mitali Perkins. Translated from the original English by 
Susheel Joshi. Illustrations by Jamie Hogan (pp. 64, 60.00) 


All published by Eklavya, Bhopal 


amina Mishra’s Hina in Purani Dilli takes the reader on a 
S fantastic journey through the by-lanes of the old city of Delhi. 

The book weaves together, with a documentary lens, history, 
geography and sociology as it goes from Hina’s school housed in a 
medieval haveli to her home, another old haveli inhabited by 
numerous branches of her ancestral family of zardozi workers. After 
school, Hina helps her mother with housework before proceeding to 
a tutor’s where she learns both the art of zardozi and the complexities 
of the Koran. The book explores the social space of Old Delhi, from 
the relative freedom of rooftops where boys fly kites and men train 
homing pigeons while girls can chatter and gossip, to the more 
regulated world below where little Raisa who loves her short hair, an 
unexpected, welcome side-effect of a bout of typhoid, knows she 
cannot keep it that way, that she must conform. 

While I might see this excellent book—with its rich and evocative 
photographs—as a window into ‘lives other than my own’, to 
paraphrase the dedication, it is even more valuable for bringing these 
stories and the children to whom they belong into the mainstream of 
children’s literature. Certainly a book that richly deserved re- 
publication, as I believe this edition from Eklavya to be; however, the 
publishing information should mention the same, including the date 
of the first edition. 

Guthli to Pari Hai by Kanak Shashi tries similarly to mainstream 
the story of a boy who would rather be a girl. The darling of her 
family, a talkative, artistic child who loves cycling and climbing trees, 
Guthli puts on her elder sister’s new clothes on Dipavali instead of 
the boy’s clothes which have been bought for her. The sister is 
understandably angry, and the rest of the family upset; the mother 
tries to explain to Guthli that s/he is a boy and must dress and behave 
like one. Immensely saddened, Guthli becomes withdrawn and talks 
only to her chickens and flowers till, one day, her mother brings her a 
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‘fairy’ frock and says she loves her the way she is, the way she wants to 
be. The illustrations, also by Kanak Shashi, are attractive and do not 
give away the ‘surprise’ in the plot before the words tell us. 

However, the book does not work for a number of reasons. To 
begin with, Guthli is a give-away feminine name. In a largely hetero- 
and-gender normative society, one rarely comes across boys with 
distinctively feminine names, though girls with gender-neutral or 
even boy’s names are commoner. A gender neutral name—and one 
can think of scores, including simply Guthlu—for the protagonist of 
this story would have been more realistic and added more weight to 
the dilemma of this child who is believed and expected to be a boy. 
Second, is ‘pari’ in Hindi simply ‘fairy in an old-fashioned sense, or 
does it connote a man who acts like a woman, as in the modern usage 
of ‘fairy in English? If it doesn’t, all children could be little angels, 
and the title is superfluous. But if it does, the title itself is an act of 
labelling and is reductive. Third, Guthli is exceptionally fortunate in 
having a mother who fairly quickly fathoms her distress and is 
entirely supportive. But we know Guthli can cycle, so s/he is old 
enough to go to school, and schoolmates are unlikely to be as 
accepting or accommodating as the mother. Guthli’s problems have 
just begun, not ended with a new frock. 

In a newspaper interview not too long ago, a children’s writer 
(whose name I forget) claimed that he hated happy endings because 
children cannot identify with them and that they wonder why they 
don’t happen to them. I disagree. Children’s books should definitely 
not whitewash the complexities of life, nor present rosy worlds, but I 
do believe that they should end on a note of hope. (It is another 
matter that I would like all stories everywhere to end on a note of 
hope.) Life is undoubtedly difficult, but if we have nothing to offer 
children except endless gloom, why would anyone even want to live? 
Guthli’s story definitely has a happy ending. But this far-too-easy 
resolution and artificially happy ending of a rather simplistic plot 
would leave any child who might identify with Guthli’s predicament 
entirely dissatisfied. A much deeper and far more nuanced 
engagement was required than is seen in this story. Good intentions 
alone do not a story make, otherwise project statements would be 
dissertations. 

Ziddi Shanno by Seema, attractively illustrated by Sharvari 
Deshpande, is about a stubborn girl, Shanno, who wishes to learn 
cycling, but only on her elder brother’s cycle which is far too big for 
her. The fairly realistic descriptions of her futile attempts at managing 
the large cycle, grazing her knees, learning to jump off safely but still 
getting the handlebars twisted, while the children of the 
neighbourhood poke fun at her, and finally learning to ride would 
have made for a reasonably engaging reminiscence on a personal blog 
or Facebook post. But a book? 

Upendrakishore Ray Chowdhury’s Gopi Gavaiyya Bagha Bajaiyya 
is, of course, familiar to most of my generation as the totally 
delightful Satyajit Ray film, Goopy Gyne Bagha Byne, and as a book of 
the same name to all Bengali children. A Hindi translation of the 
classic is a welcome addition to the world of Hindi literature, and not 
just for children. I enjoyed Laltu’s rendition in Hindi. The 
illustrations by Prashant Soni appeared unremarkable, but my 
perspective may be coloured by my recalling each vibrant scene from 
the film as I read this delightful tale. 

Rickshawali Ladki, a novelette by Mitali Perkins, translated into 
Hindi by Sushil Joshi, kept me engrossed every moment. Naima and 
her family are so well etched that I could visualize their home, their 
village and their lives. I admired Naima’s skill as a painter of alpana/ 
rangoli, worried when her father’s new cycle rickshaw was ruined, and 
literally found myself praying that the household not sink into debt. 
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But disaster struck. Naima’s father finally took his wife’s bangle to 
pawn. That day, Naima secretly walked to the next village disguised 
in boy’s clothes borrowed from her friend, Salim, and found herself a 
job painting rickshaws, but only upon revealing to the woman 
shop-owner that she was actually a girl. A small part of me thought it 
was too happy an end to be real even though there wasn’t a false note 
anywhere, not a single character or incident felt forced. The postscript 
explained it: micro-credit financing in Bangladesh has actually turned 
around the lives of numerous women, and the author had spent time 
in Bangladesh studying the same. What a wonderful, inspiring, 
heart-warming story, and what a well-crafted piece of work! Jamie 
Hogan’s artwork is minimalist, but adequate. 


VA SCMQOBABTIarenh=<FOGO BAIOOG, 


Rabani Garg 


SATRANGI LADKIYAAN/SATRANGI LADKE* 
By Kamla Bhasin. Illustrations by Priya Kuriyan 
Pratham Books, 2019, pp.24, ¥55.00 


¢ re all girls alike? Should all 
girls be alike? It would be 
oring if they were!’ 


Satrangi Ladkiyaan/Satrangi 
Ladke, an illustrated flip (picture) 
book for young children, written by 


feminist activist, poet and author 
Kamla Bhasin and illustrated by Priya 


Kuriyan, through its simple narrative 

and diverse representations of girlhood and boyhood, offers its young 
readers a space to re-imagine gender roles and expectations. Satrangi 
Ladkiyaan, a feminist book does the important work of pushing back 
at and challenging gender stereotypes that exist around girls, their 
bodies, likes and dislikes, abilities, interests and personalities. Girls are 
not alike, so how can they be expected to act, dress, speak or conduct 
themselves in similar ways? Kamla Bhasin’s writing is a celebration of 
a feminist worldview and gently offers its young readers an alternative 
to the normative ways of thinking about girls and their identities. Yes! 
Some girls like climbing trees and some like playing with dolls; some 
like getting dressed up while others are happy being scruffy; some 
keep their hair short, some like it long and there are some who prefer 
being bald; sometimes they are naughty and sometimes they sit 
peacefully! 

Flip the book and you are reading Satrangi Ladke, that similar to 
Satrangi Ladkiyaan, counters stereotypes. By showing different types 
of bodies, varied interests and identities—some boys excel at sports 
and some of them love embroidery; they can be empathetic, gentle 
and kind but some of them can also be bullies—the makers of the 
book celebrate uniqueness. The two books juxtapose together to offer 
a multiplicity of ways in which children express their identities and 
preferences and push at the confines of socially constructed gender 
roles. Priya Kuriyan, through her playful and quirky illustrations 
further brings out the diversity of their experiences and identities. 
Given the absence of representations or misrepresentations of 
identities, places, spaces, and experiences and also the complications 
of representations in children’s literature, Satrangi Ladke/Satrangi 
Ladkiyaan is one of the rare picture books that easily traverses 
multiple locations. Its creators are immensely mindful of the 
important role children’s books and stories have on perceptions of self 
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and/or of others. It is a valuable read for all readers wherever they 

might be reading it from. Children are unique and must have the 

right to express their identities however they want to. A must have 
book in every children’s library! 


*Ages 4 — 8; Level 3 book for children who are ready to read on their own (From the 
Publisher) 
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Aruna Patel Vajpeyi 


MERA KHACHCHAR DANDA HAI; TEES KI MURGI BEES MEIN — 


TWO COLLECTIONS OF STORIES, ESSAYS, DRAWINGS AND POEMS FROM 
CHAKMAK 


Both edited by Kavita Tiwari, Kanak Shashi and Sajitha Nair. Illustrations by 
Kanak Shashi. Cover design by Bindu Joseph, Rahul and Bharat 


Eklavya, Edelgive & Parag Initiative, Mera Panna Series, funded by Tata Trust, 
2020, pp. 80 each, 135.00 each 


Cra Khachchar Danda Hai is 
a collection of 40 poems and 
pictures by children, written 


over a period of thirty-four years and 


yy 


published in various issues of 
Chakmak, a children’s magazine. One 
page in every issue has been devoted to 
children’s writings and illustrations, 
the column titled ‘Mera Panna (My 
Page). These poems show the 
creativity, imagination, dreams and 


emotions of children. Their 
observations of things around like 
flowers , rains, animals, birds, trees, rivers and sun depicted in their 
poems are refreshing. 

Written by children in the age group of four to fourteen years, the 
poems are complemented by pictures, drawings and sketches, 41 in 
all. The title poem, ‘Mera Khachchar Danda Haz’, is about a 
khachchar who is very naughty, gets beaten up by all in the farm. He 
carries stones all day long and gets very tired at night and eats chana 
and gud. Aakhir Kyon’ by Aarti, a Class 5 student, is about a dog who 
asks: ‘After all why?’ because ‘when I went to market a man beat me, 
then I went to a golgappa shop, here also I was beaten up. The same 
happened in the samosa shop. Then I entered someone’s house, here 
also I was beaten up.’ It is accompanied by the drawing of a dog by 
Sandeep Bhargava, a student of Class VI. In ‘Phoor Phoor’. Akshita, 
a K.G. child, observes that a squirrel climbs a tree, then a parrot 
comes and then a crow follows. They fly in and fly out. The poem is 
written in just four sentences. ‘Ghar Se School ka Rasta’ is 
imaginatively illustrated by Nilupama, a student of Class Six, who 
traces a road map from her home to school, detailing all landmarks 
and curves using crayons. In ‘Mai Kaisa Bachcha Hun’ , Bittu, a ten 
year-old boy writes about his shortcomings like wearing dirty clothes, 
not interested in his studies or being scared of dogs, as well as his 
good behaviour like growing trees, painting, singing songs or 
observing clouds. He is full of cotradictions and asks, “What kind of 
a child am I’? 

Tees Ki Murgi Bees Mein is also a collection of 42 stories, 
anecdotes, articles and 40 illlustrations by children. Most of the 
stories are written by children by observing their surroundings and 
day to day activities taking place in their homes. Some stories are 
based on reality while some are pure imagination. 


In ‘Meri Note Book’ Raunak writes how a middle class family 
manages the expenses of the household including children’s 
education. The son takes out the unused pages of the old notebooks 
and stitches them together to make a new one , and the younger 
brother also follows his example. ‘Himmat Mat Haro’ is a story of 
hope, and how a physically handicapped is finally rehabilitated. 
Some of the stories like “Pahad aur Aurat’, ‘Chand Kichad Mei and 
Chappal ka Ped’, are pure fantasies. ‘Kanya Bhoj’ is about the familiar 
issue of caste and class, and how young children feel humiliated 
because they are made to sit separately and asked to clean their own 
plate. 

Some of the illustrations in the book are beautiful and eye 
catching. 


CHUDAIL KA NASHTA AUR ANYA KAHANIA 


By Rinchin. Illustrations by Kanak Shashi. Translated from the original English 
by Sushil Joshi, Varsha and Shashi Sublok. Edited by Seema 


Eklavya, Edelgive & Parag Initiative, 2019, pp. 84, ¥70.00 


he book under review consists of 
seven stories, based on rural 
backgrounds. The people’s struggle to 


save their small landholdings from the sharks 
from the urban areas form the basis of the 
stories. ‘Chudail ka Nashta’, ‘Me Mor Jamin 
Bachawat Hun’, ‘Baramasi Jungle and ‘Vidroh 
ki Chhap Chhap’ all deal with confrontation 
of villagers with the land grabbers and how 
the constant tussles impact young minds. 
Issues of gender, environment, challenges of 
livelihoods and the struggle to make both 
ends meet, highlight how childhood is lost in the face of poverty. 

Hindi translation from English is good but the book requires 
better editing. The main stories are supported by anecdotes which 
make the stories unnecessarily long. The rural subject matter may not 
interest the urban children, though it helps create awareness among 
them about the struggle that village folk face every day. 


SO Ske eo hea 


VST Os 


Neera Jain 


klavya, as we all know, is a non-profit NGO engaged in the 
Bec and dissemination of educational resources among 

children who need them most. In partnership with Parag, an 
initiative of Tata Trusts, they have been creating books suitable for 
use by children in India’s less-developed regions. It is a pleasure to 
receive their books for reviewing as the books will undoubtedly reach 


very many children and teachers. 


KASHTI 
Text and illustrations by Nishith Mehta 
Eklavya and Parag Initiative, 2020, pp. 14, ¥55.00 


ashti is a fourteen page, wordless, picture book written and 
created by the artist and writer, Nishith Mehta. A short poem 
in Hindi, at the end of the book, sums up the theme of the 


book but other than that there are only pictures on every page. So it 
is upto the reader to create the story page by page. This is both 
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exciting and fun. Such books 
make every reader a writer! 
Kashti is about the adventures 
of a small paper boat. She 
happens to float into a discarded 
pipe, runs into sea-animals, is 


tossed into a stormy sky, is 
buffeted by a desert storm, is 
tossed back into water and is 


finally thrown out of the pipe to 
transform into a rocket! 

What? Yes. That was my reaction too! The story requires leaps of 
imagination from the reader and a kind of willing suspension of 
disbelief. Perhaps the writer wanted the child-reader to break out of 
the straitjacket of reality and enjoy a fantastic ride. However, the 
story fails to satisfy as it does not follow the rules of cause and effect. 
Even imaginative stories need to be plausible. In this case the 
connections are missing. 

The artwork is beautiful. It is captivating, enthralling and 
interesting. If only the thread holding the pictures together was less 
tenuous! 

A boat’s tumultuous journey is a natural metaphor for the journey 
of life: unpredictable, hazardous, exciting, peaceful, beautiful and 
finally transformative. A sensitive reader would be able to feel all this 
on turning the pages of this book. In this sense, the book can trigger 
thoughtful discussions in a classroom. 


MATKE MEIN CHAAND 
Text by Gopini Karunakar. Illustrations by Nilima Sheikh 
Eklavya, Different Tale Series, 2020, pp. 33, 00.00 


child is fascinated by 
the silver moon which 
e believes his grand- 


aunt, Guddava, places in the 
sky every night and hides in a 
pot during the day. He wants 
that moon. But Guddava, his 
grandfather’s brother’s wife, 
finds ways to hide it from him. 
This story of the moon playing 
hide and seek with the child is interspersed with a whole lot of other 
stories—fantastic as well as realistic. In and out they flow out of each 


other—fantasy and reality—creating a magical world set against the 
backdrop of a South Indian village. 

Despite so much going on in the narrative, the character of 
Guddava is fascinatingly bold and clear. She is a storyteller par 
excellence, weaving a web of magic around her round-eyed listeners 
and filling their simple lives with wonder. An embodiment of 
strength and love, Guddava is a fine example of living with dignity 
despite odds. It is good for children to read about such women and 
learn that herein lies true beauty. 

The lovely illustrations by Nilima Sheikh complement the magical 
nature of the story. The interplay of colours, expressing village art and 
life, and the magic of silvery landscapes have been brought out 
beautifully by the artist. 

Here’s a picture book that departs from the norm. Instead of 
having one single, clear-cut plot, it offers a rather rambling narrative. 
But for some strange reason that adds to its charm. The editors must 
be complimented for they must surely have held themselves back 
from pruning the story. 
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PHULKAARI GOES BRINJALING! 
By Sheetal Paul. Illustrations by Ankita Thakur 
Eklavya with Parag and Edelgive Foundation, 2020, pp.24, $70.00 


his little book 

is likely to be a , 

hit with small yaar goes briny 5s 
children for it is funny ye 


and cute! The story 
starts rather 
mysteriously with a 
term called ‘Brinjaling’ 
and goes on to show 


what it means. * 
< if = ne 
Phulkaari discovers Stree Pal arp 
Uhastraed by Ankita Thetur chins 


that she has what it 
takes to be a 
‘Brinjaling’ champion! 

This book is about making a classroom a fun place to be in. It 
encourages children and teachers to see it as a space for movement 
and delightful activities. The author has done well to touch upon this 
theme and does so with just the right note. Evidently, Sheetal Paul 
knows how to make a story work with children from her long 


experience as an educator. 
The illustrations are fair but could be better (as a teacher would 
remark). 
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The Runaway Peacock by Niyatee 
Sharma and illustrated by Shailja Jain 
Chougule is a beautiful little picture 
book about how Trisha counts the 
number of beautiful peacocks on 

her mother’s saree when one curious 
peacock jumps off to explore the 
world. Trisha follows on his tail! What 
we get is a high-speed chase through 
a bustling market, onto an umbrella, 
onto a tree ... and find out where 

else! Detailed pictures create vibrant 
scenarios where children will have fun spotting the perky peacock. 


Tulika Books, Chennai, pp. 28, 7175.00 


Runaway 
Peacock | 


Book News Book News | 


Unfair by Rasil Ahuja is about how life’s 

not always fair, and neither are we and the 
story of Meher and Lina, two friends whose 
friendhip seems about to be derailed by 
thwarted ambitions. Will their friendship 
fade or will Meher find a solution to this 
problem and score #FRIENDSHIPGOALS? 
Read the book to find out. 


Puffin, 2020, pp. 192, $250.00 
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KEEPER OF THE LOST CITIES SERIES 


VOLUME 1 KEEPER OF THE LOST CITIES; VOLUME 2 EXILE; VOLUME 3 
EVERBLAZE; VOLUME 4 NEVERSEEN; VOLUME 5 LODESTAR; VOLUME 6 
NIGHTFALL; VOLUME 7 FLASHBACK ; VOLUME 8 LEGACY 


By Shannon Messenger 
Simon & Schuster, 2013, ~350.00-%500.00 (paperback) 


written by Shannon Messenger. There are eight books in total 

in the series. I was encouraged to read it by my dear friend 
Shriya Kothari, and since we have similar tastes in books, I decided 
to try and see how I liked her recommendation. Thank God I did 
because I simply loved them! I was so obsessed that I read a book a 
day and was very sad to finish the series. The eighth book was a 
cliffhanger and there are rumors that there will be another sequel, 
8.5 called ‘Unlocked that is supposed to be published on 17 
November, 2020. Hopefully, it will answer readers’ questions 
about the story, like who Sophie’s father is or what Keefe’s new 
ability is. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. Let me tell you about the first 
book in the series, which is called Keeper of the Lost City. Sophie 
Foster is a 12 year old girl who can read other people’s minds. She 
thinks she is alone in having this power. Till one day, when she meets 
Fitz. It is another day at school, and her class has a trip to the 
museum. When Fitz appears in the museum, almost out of thin air, 
Sophie is taken aback. She realizes he has the same power as her. The 
book is about how Sophie tries to control her power—you can imagine 
how distracting it must be if you can read people’s minds—and what 
her purpose in life is. She is also trying to figure herself out. 

The book is set in multiple cities, with lots of nature and no 
pollution. The cities are a mix of real-life ones, like Paris and 


[: the lockdown, I read the entire Keeper of the Lost Cities series, 


imaginary ones like Atlantis. 

What I liked about the book is that it gives the reader the message: 
‘Never give up hope.’ I loved the first book so much that I read all the 
other seven that came after it. I would recommend this series to other 
children my age because I enjoyed it very much as it opened my mind 
to possibilities of a hidden world. Of course, that’s my imagination 
running wild! The author’s language made the story appealing as she 
wrote descriptively. For example, ‘A cloth across her lips stifled her cry 
for help and a sedative sweet aroma stung her nose when she inhaled 
making her head spin.’ I also loved the way the author made the story 
emotional and very funny at the same time. The world she created is 
shown to a reader from multiple perspectives. The book is for all ages. 
The Keeper of the Lost Cities made me realize that such a story could be 
real, and really opened my eyes to how poorly we treat nature. 
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Ek Chor ki Chaudah Raatein by Arun Kamal, illustrated by Atanu Roy, 
is the most unusual collection of tales told by a thief and presented in 
his own words. And the thief has the last word when he says, “He is 

a thief who has more than he needs.’ Atanu Roy’s illustrations give 
sophistication to the KAul ja simsim kind of stories within the pages of 


this book. 
Ektaara Takshashila Educational Society, 2020, pp. 64, 200.00 
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Gatekeeping and the Indian kid 
By Sayoni Basu 


s an editor of Indian books for children and young adults, one 
A the things that consistently baffles me is the disregard that 
hese books are frequently held in. 

Much has changed in the twenty years that I have been doing this. 
The most delightful change of all, to me, is the sheer range and 
diversity of books for children now being published. There are many 
new voices, writing in a large variety of genres and on subjects that 
were pretty much unimaginable even a decade ago. And there are 
awards and there are indie bookshops and bloggers who write 
regularly—and in many ways, things are so immensely better than 
they were. 

Yet something fundamental remains unchanged which 
undermines all this—and that fundamental thing is the Indian 
parents see books as devices to mould minds, and as a result there is 
much gatekeeping of what a child reads and the kinds of books she 
has access to. 

As a publisher of books for children, reader responses to the books 
one publishes is always unreliable since it is mediated through the 
parents, and one rarely, if ever hears, actual children’s feedback, 
unalloyed by adult intervention. Just the fact that adults report their 
words mitigates the honesty of the responses. Also, of course, as adults 
and parents, we hear what we want to hear—and there always is some 
(perhaps even unintentional) editing. 

And what one gathers from parents when they are talking about 
books they want for their kids from different kinds of groups on 
social media is that parents want a safety net. They want their kids to 
read exactly the same books that they themselves read. So it is (in 
English) Enid Blyton and Nancy Drew and RK Narayan and Ruskin 
Bond and the so-called classics, like Hard Times and Gulliver's 
Travels, which were never written for kids anyway, but somehow 
through the gently transfiguring processes of time, are now almost 
exclusively read by reluctant children and equally reluctant EngLit 
undergraduates. Worse still, they are read in their abridged versions, 
which means that the language is changed, thus destroying the very 
quality that makes them classics. Perhaps the only two contemporary 
writers for whom there is enthusiasm are Rowling and Riordan, 
whose international reputation makes them acceptable. 

The one area in which parents willingly embrace new books is 
mythology. Perhaps because the subject itself is age-old, modern 
renditions are more acceptable—and they often look nicer and are 
written in a more accessible manner. There is also the perennial 
parental obsession with ‘improving’ children. I lose track of the 
number of requests I read about ‘my child has anxiety—suggest a 
book’; ‘my child is not eating vegetables—suggest a book’; ‘my child 
is afraid of the dark—suggest a book’. Also, ‘my child hates reading— 
suggest a book to make him want to read’. If parents see books merely 
as one-stop solution to problems, children are unlikely to embrace 
them with enthusiasm. 

Just like the feedback, the processes by which children have access 
to the new ideas and new genres and wonderfully wacky creative 
things that are happening in the world today are mediated through 
adult agency, and adult agency tends to be by and large nervous of 
change when it comes to children. Part of it is laziness—to actually 
figure out if a book is worth reading the adult would have to engage 
with it. It’s easier, then, to pick the books they have read themselves 
as children. There are of course parents who buck the trend, and 
there are wonderful indie bookstores which promote unusual books 


| that they love, and some children (in the days when children could 


actually go to school and to a library) are lucky enough to have 
librarians who will get unusual books for the school library. But by 
and large the selection of books which are available to most children 
is curated by the desires of their parents and by the marketing 
divisions of large publishing houses, for whom the lowest common 
denominator is frequently what produces most success. 

It is not, for example, that the large publishing houses do not 
produce unusual and lovely books, but in terms of what the 
marketing and sales department will push to the large chain sellers 
(not that those poor things are around this year!) and the online store 
for most exposure are likely to be the tried and tested international 
bestsellers which the parent company in the UK or US has asked its 
Indian branch to push, or the worthy and stable selections of Ruskin 
Bond, Sudha Murty and Devdutt Pattanaik—all writers who in 
different ways hark back to the past or to mythology. 

This is perhaps reflective of a nation where present troubles lead us 
to rewrite our past to create a glorious golden story which then 
becomes the fictional standard to emulate in the present day. And this 
is frequently the story it is easiest for us to pass on to children— 
because as parents and adults we feel the need to protect them from 
the harshness of the world around us and the tricky ambiguous issues 
that we fail to negotiate, and therefore we assume children cannot 
(because of course adults are always more intelligent and capable). 

And so, while Indian publishers are increasingly producing books 
that are complex and unusual, these frequently languish unread while 
parents and bookshops promote the big international brands and the 
Indian ‘brand’ authors. 

There are, of course, many parents and teachers and bookshops 
today which embrace unusual and diverse books and seek them 
out—so that their kids have access to new ideas. But there is a 
palpable dearth of excitement from parents in general about books 
which are silly or funny or pointless but still an excellent read. And 
since parents are the ones who by and large decide children’s reading, 
children still lack access to the range of books wherein lies the hope 
that each child will find the kind of book that speaks to them. And 
parents continue to be conscientious gatekeepers to mould little mini 
mes. 


cc 


As an editor of Indian books for children and 
young adults, one of the things that consistently 
baffles me is the disregard that these books are 
frequently held in. Much has changed in the 
twenty years that | have been doing this. The most 
delightful change of all, to me, is the sheer range 
and diversity of books for children now being 
published. There are many new voices, writing in a 
large variety of genres and on subjects that were 


pretty much unimaginable even a decade ago. 99 
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Rekha Bhimani 


THE GULAR FLOWER 
By Rinchin. Illustrations by Vipul Verma 
Tulika Books, Chennai, 2019, pp. 22, 175.00 


tories that connect a 
S child to mother-nature 

are precious indeed. The 
Goolar Flower is one such 
story-book. 

Renchu a little rag-picker 
girl is set off in search of a 
mythical ‘flower’—Goolar, by 
her elder sibling Pirku and 
her pal Saanish. The cosy 
duo, being elder to Renchu 
are generally dismissive of 
little Renchu and constantly 
think of ways to keep her out 
of their secretive pursuits. 

As Renchu goes around asking all and sundry what the Goolar 
flower looks like and when it blooms, the reader gets a glimpse into 
her life as a ragpicker belonging to the Pardhi tribal community, 
displaced from their forests. There is Tara Didi, the teacher at the 
makeshift school, chiding Renchu for not attending class, her mother 
hassled by her daily toils, and the gentle warmth of her grandmother, 
an oasis of kindness and wisdom. 

It is Grandma who gives a direction of sorts to Renchu’s search for 
the flower. And one afternoon lying in the cool shade of the Goolar 
tree she discovers the flower....not one but a burst of hundreds and 
hundreds of them. 

The inspiration for this well-crafted Tulika publication came to 
author Rinchin when she herself as an adult discovered the fabled 
Goolar flower. Deftly woven, the tale has an element of mystery that 
is bound to take along the reader on this magical quest of a flower. 
Vipul Verma’s illustrations bring out the starkness of an impoverished 
tribal existence. 


WHAT MAKES ME ME 
By Poorva Agarwal. Illustrations by Maithili Joshi 
Tulika, Chennai, 2019, pp.18, 165.00 


hat makes me ME, an 
abstract concept for 
age 3+ readers, 


becomes fun and games in this 
lovely book by Poorva Agarwal. 
Drawing on her experience with 
children, she has effectively 
communicated a complex 
subject to the young mind using 
familiar, every day references 


that any child would relate to 
easily. 

Using external physical features of an individual as a starting point 
she moves on to the internal constituents that make me ‘ME’, such as 
personal likes and dislikes, thoughts, emotions, information stored in 
the brain, and above all, idiosyncrasies stored in the ‘secret’ box. 

The book makes the young mind aware of the unique identity of 
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ME, while it reveals the magic of so many MEs coming together as 
WE. I can see the book lend itself to an exciting classroom game, 
replete with action and group activity that a teacher could undertake 
with her young wards. 

Easy flowing text with effortless rhyming is further enhanced by 
an interactive refrain “Do you see?’ to draw the listener. 

Maithili Joshi’s amusing and joyous illustrations impart a sense of 
fun to this adventure of self-discovery. Looking closely, much 
thought has gone into the illustrations: A happy family picture that 
subtly breaks stereotypes by depicting a dark-skinned mother vis-a-vis 
a fair-skinned father and three children with three distinct shades of 
complexion. 


All and all, a commendable offering from Tulika. 
SH2X, = eO0000 +oe-+RAk# 


Indira Bagchi 


CHUCHU MANTHU’S JAR OF TOFFEES/CHUCHU MANTHU KA TOFFEE 
MARTABAAN 


By Adithi Rao. Illustrations by Krishna Bala Shenoi. Hindi translation by Rishi 
Mathur 


Pratham Books, Level 3, 2020, pp.16 each, $55.00 each 


huchu Manthu’ Jar of 
Toffees, which first 
appeared on Pratham 


Books’ digital platform ‘Story 
Weaver’, is a cute story with an 
intriguing title which will at 
once attract children and 
motivate them to pick up the 
book and read it. 

Manthu means Big Uncle in 
Konkani. Chuchu is the pet 
name Preet, the little girl, has 
given him. Manthu is a loving 
and a good-hearted person 
helping children without 
anyone knowing about it. 
Manthu is Preet’s best friend. From her early childhood, Manthu 
plays with her, cares for her, plays the mridangam while Preet dances 
and also helps her with her studies. He teaches her yoga which Preet 
enjoys tremendously and also teaches her to be kind to animals. 

One day Preet sees Manthu scoop handfuls of toffees from a jar 
and drop them from his bedroom window. But Manthu ducks under 
the window so that no one can see him. And then Preet hears joyful 
cries from the street. There is a school at the end of the lane and 
children pass by Manthu’s house during lunch break. It was for these 
children that Manthu secretly drops the toffees down. Those children 
could never guess that it was Manthu who gives them toffees. 

But one day Manthu dies and Preet is heartbroken and lost. No 
one can take Manthu’s place. Preet starts searching for his kindness 
everywhere, but only finds Manthu’s one white shirt. Preet carefully 
folds the shirt and keeps it on the shelf, where she finds the jar of 
toffees. It makes Preet cry but she decides to share Manthu’s joy with 
the school-children and as the lunchtime bell rings, Preet scoops 
handful of toffees from the jar and drops them out of the window 
without anybody noticing her. She is happy to hear the children’s 
cries of delight. 


The story has a hidden moral about selfless kindness, caring for 
children, giving them happiness and teaching them to love animals. 
Language is simple and suitable for the age group. The illustrations are 
narrative, nice and bright. Two pages of colourful illustrations 
without the text depict all the activities done by Preet and Manthu 
which is a good idea. But at times Preet’s face does not look the same 
in every page. At one place she looks like a boy as there is a dark line 
over her upper lip. 

The Hindi translation of the story is good but in one place some 
text has been skipped. For instance, the sentence, ‘One day, by 
chance, Preet notices Manthu dropping toffees for the school 
children.’ The Hindi word for ‘one day’ is not there. Therefore it 
appears that she was watching Munthu everyday, which was not 
the case. There are certain difficult Hindi and Urdu words which 
are not suitable for level 3 children, e.g., Dhir gambhir, Hairat bhari 
nigahon se. 


Se ad db A ee a 


Rekha Bhimani 


PIKU KI CHHOTI SI DUNIYA 
By Saumyak Ghoshal. Illustrations by Proiti Roy 
Pratham Books, Level 3, 2020, pp. 20, $55.00 


child’s universe, where 
the bird and animal 
ingdom is as much a 


part of existence as the 
reassuring presence of 
Mummy-Papa. 

Author Saumyak Ghoshal 
has beautifully evoked Piku’s 
mental landscape populated by 
sparrows and squirrels, cats and 


lizards, moths and mosquitos. 
The shadow-play of daylight 
and darkness impacts Piku, like 
any other child, at a deeper 
level. 

But the book is not just 
about Piku’s pristine wonderment at the surrounding world. The 
author has very boldly introduced the concept of permanent loss— 
death of a parent—in the book. Piku’s mother passes away. No more 
listening to stories lying by her side on hot summer afternoons. 

But again, THAT is not what the book is about. The author has 
handled this tragic event with great sensitivity and restraint. Resisting 
the temptation to dwell on his protagonist’s loss, he moves on with 
Piku, as he observes the starry night sky with his father continuing to 
explore the amazing world around him. 

And then, Piku discovers the magic of words. He begins to read. 
Books open up a whole new universe of joy for Piku. 

Proity Roy’s illustrations have a lovely dreamy quality that briefly 
dips into darker shades of Piku’s mindspace. 

The Hindi translation could have been simpler in terms of syntax, 
considering this book is meant for children who are just about ready 
to read on their own. There is a stiffness and awkwardness in prose 


that comes from not breaking out of the English idiom and thinking 
in Hindi. 
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A somewhat bold and yet very relatable subject for a child 
discovering the joys of reading. 


WHY DO SUNFLOWERS LOVE THE SUN? 


By Siddharth Mehta. Illustrations By Debangshu Moulik 
Pratham Books, 2020, pp,12, 60.00 


very simple book-I 
wouldn’t call it a 
tory—rather 7 ¥ Sunflowers 
‘ 


simplistically authored by Love the Sun? 
Siddharth Mehta. The content a Siddharth Weta | Debangsu oul 
of this book seems more suited 
for 3 year olds. Considering it 
is targeted for age 6+ it needed 


to offer more in order to hold 


interest. 

Children of that age are far more aware in these times and the 
elementary science underlying the behaviour of sunflowers, rather, of 
plant life in general, woven in an interesting narrative would have 
made the book resonate better with the target age group. 

Debangshu Moulik’s illustrations provide the much needed drama 
in this otherwise dull fare. 

Unfortunately, the book does not quite rise up to the Pratham 
benchmark. 


WET OR DRY/GEELA YA SOOKHA 
By Loveleen Mishra. Illustrations by Kavita Singh Kale 
Pratham Books, Level 1, 2019, pp. 7, 35.00 


s the title suggests, itis |) o ater eo 
a Level 1 book about *% x 
arbage segregation for \ 


children who have just begun Xa Feat J 
to read. A, ¢ ate ae 


The approach is - *, — MG <i 


straightforward, without any 


wea 
a\ 


magical elements one might 
expect for children that age. 
This little book deals with the serious business of garbage disposal in 
detail, while touching on the subject of re-use and recycling. 

Written in easy verse form, supplemented by delightful 
illustrations, the book lends itself to a classroom activity, where 
children recite the ditty like an action song. 

In the Hindi translation Geela Ya Sookha, the translator has done 
justice to the subject in spite of the constraints of rhyming. 


GS “APA SC COE oa een yA 


Girija Rani Asthana 


Il the books reviewed below from Eklavya have easy concepts 
A« plots, with simple sentences, easy for children in primary 
lasses to read and understand. Illustrations are good and relate 
with the story. They capture the ambience of the different environs that 


the stories are set in. The books are printed on good paper and the font 
is easy on the eye. All in all, great gifts for little readers. 
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ALOO BHALOO CHAND SAMUNDER 
By Shyam Susheel. Illustrations by Shubham Lakhera. Design by Ishita 
Devnath Biswas. Edited by Seema 


Eklavya, Bhopal, 2019, pp.12, $35.00 


rhyming book written for J" ~ (Mie 28 

Aten Aloo lf 
haloo Chand Samunder is se] One, 

an interesting and catchy title Lam Sa ale eatege 
which is bound to attract the ~ rome -| 
child’s imagination. The author > ” xb & Ye 
expands the imagination of the a> 
child by introducing the different 2 a eat A 
elements of nature, a vegetable, an | i» = "= @as 


animal, the moon and the sea. 
Children can be asked to draw these elements. 

The story is good for reading aloud, and the rhymes are easy for the 
child to memorize. Illustrations are colourful and go with the story 
line. But I feel they are a little confusing for a four-year-old child. At 
many places it is difficult for the child to identify the object in the 
illustration. 


CHAR CHEETYIAN 


By Shyam Susheel. Illustrations by Niharika Chinoy. Design: Ishita Devnath 
Biswas. Edited by Seema 


Eklavya, 2019, pp.12, 25.00 


har Cheetiyan, also a rhyming book, 

is about the adventure of four little 

ants climbing a hill. They are 
excited and curious and so is the child 
reader anxiously following their journey. 
their eyes glued to the story. The climax is 
when the hill starts trembling. It sneezes 
and gives a jolt. The ants fall down on the 
ground. But does a hill sneeze? What did 
the ants climb? Find out in these rhymes, 
simply told, with attractive illustrations. 

Unlike in Aloo Bhaloo Chand Samander, the illustrations are 

straight which a child can relate with the story. The illustrations are 


vivid and do not miss anything, including all the things needed to go 
on a climbing expedition like a flag and a telescope. 


CHAAND KI SHARARAT 
By Pramod Pathak. Illustrations by Habibi Alli 
Eklavya, 2019, pp. 24, $50.00 


s it is evident from the title, the 
book is about the mischief that 
he moon gets up to. One day, 


travelling in the sky, the moon spots a 
tailor’s shop full of colourful clothes. He 
brings a piece of cloth to the tailor and 
asks him to make a shirt for him. The 
tailor takes the moon’s measurement 
and asks him to come after two days. 
When the moon tries his shirt, lo and 
behold, the shirt is too loose for him. So 
he gives another piece of cloth to the 


tailor to stitch another shirt for him. And the story goes on, with the 
shirt being too loose over the next fourteen days which makes the 
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tailor very angry. He runs after the moon with a big stick and the 
moon has to go into hiding for one day and night. After which, the 
moon returns and picks up the smallest sized shirt in the tailor ‘s shop 
which fits fine. 

It’s a wonderful story which teaches the child about the waxing 
and waning of the moon. The attractive illustrations are in cartoon 


style. 


TANNU KI FROCK 


By Shashikala Naranware. Illustrations by Boski Jain. Design by Ishita Devnath 
Biswas. Edited by Seema, Deepawali Shukla and Vinatha Viswanathan 


Eklavya, Bhopal, 2019, pp.12, ¥50.00 


ittle Tannu wants a frock, a 
| red frock, a beautiful red 

frock she sees hanging in a 
shop in the market. She asks her 
parents to buy her the frock but 
they refuse as they don’t have 
money. Tannu is obsessed with 
the red frock, she sees the red 
frock everywhere. She draws only 
the red frock all the time. The 
teacher gets irritated. And then one day Tannu comes to school 
wearing a beautiful red frock. Her mother has made the red frock 
from her own saree. 

It’s a beautiful story. The author goes into the mind of the little 
girl to describe her obsession for the red frock. There is very little 
text in each page so that a child of five or six- can read and enjoy. 

The illustrator has used a fusion of Indian folk art and modern 
medium, with big eyes and dark colour for the skin showing the tribal 
imprint. 


CHIDIYA KI BHAYALI 


By Prabhat. Illustrations by Nilesh Gahlot. Design by Kanak Shashi. Edited by 
Seema 


Eklavya, Bhopal, 2020, pp.12, 45.00 


hidiya ki Bhayali is a 

Maand folk tale from 

Rajasthan. It has got its 
rich folk culture. The region is 
famous for its folklore, songs 
and mythological stories. 

Chidiya ki Bhayali means 

friend of bird. In 4 forest lives 
a bird on a big tree. She makes 
friends with a small mouse 
who lives in a small hole 


Limericks 


The man ate some meat 
As he promised to defeat 
His enemy who could lie 
And made the man cry 
As he danced to the beat 
Serena Shah 


among the roots of the big tree. Whenever the bird goes out the 
mouse would also attach itself to her. Every time when the mouse 
gets into trouble the bird rescues her. But the mouse never 
acknowledges it. 

It is a chain story. Chain stories are good help to develop the 
memory of the child. The teacher can tell the story in the class and to 
encourage the imagination of children she can ask them to complete 
the story by adding incidents of their own. 


Illustrations are good and relate with the story. Even if a child who 
can’t read he/she can understand the story with the help of illustra- 
tions. 


The author, Prabhat, has won Big Little Book Award for the book. 


NA ASMAAN GIRA, NA CHAND BAUKHALAYA 


By Maheen Mirza. Illustrations by Sagar Kolwarkar. Translation from English 
to Hindi by Seema. Edited by Seema 


Eklavya, 2019, pp.24, 50.00 


his is the story of Jamuna, the 
daughter of a potter. She 
watches her father working 


every day on his potter’s wheel. She is 
fascinated to see her father make 


Adie aARaaR 


wonderful toys and earthen ware from 
the clay on the wheel. She goes to the 
pond along with her mother to collect 
clay. Then she prepares the clay to 
make it into soft dough. She helps her 
mother to bring wood to fire the kiln. 
She and her mother arrange them in 
the kiln and her father fires the kiln. 
Jamuna also wants to work on the wheel like her father but she is not 
allowed to do so. But one night when her parents are sleeping, she 
sneaks out and starts working on the potter’s wheel. Soon she makes 
many toys. Now she fearfully looks around, everything is normal. 
The moon shines in the sky, he is not upset, nor has the sky fallen 
though she has touched the wheel. 

The story is a strong statement against a superstition that if a girl 
touches the potter’s wheel, something bad will happen. This story can 
be told in the rural areas where many such beliefs are prevalent and 
deprive a girl child from perusing her talent. Many girls have to leave 
school after a certain age. 


BHOOLBHULAIYA 

Stories, poems and illustrations by children. Design by Kanak Shashi. 
Collected and edited by Kavita Tiwari. Cover design by Mahendra Lodhi. 
Eklavya, 2020, pp.80, 135 


klavya is bringing out the 
magazine Ek/avya since 1985. 
They have been publishing 


material on science, art, literature and 


See eee I oer © te ee 


various aspect of human life. They 
include the creative writings of children 
also in the magazine. One page in every 
issue, Mera Panna’ is kept for children’s 
creative work. This page carries 
compositions stories, riddles puzzles 
and illustrations made by children. 


The work by children has been 
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published as books and three have come out so far: 

When they were preparing for the 400th issue they realized that 
they have got a treasure at their hands. They decided to make 
different collections out of this treasure. Ultimately they made three 
books out of it. Two books, Tees ki Murgi Bees Mein and Mera 
Khachchar Danda Hai, include, besides stories and poems, drawings 
done by children. 

Mathapachchi or mental puzzle is a regular column in Eklavya 
consisting of various types of riddles, puzzles, picture puzzles, riddles, 
mathematical puzzles and Sudoku too. Bhoolbhulaiya is a collection 
of brain teasers, puzzles, interesting riddles and drawings which will 
keep a child busy for hours. 

Children of all the age groups will love it. I run a library and I saw 
the interest that children showed to this book. Each and every one 
wanted to hold it and solve the puzzles and riddles. This book should 
be kept in every school library. 


UDATI CHARPAI 


By Anjelo Funnelli. Illustrations by Chechiliya Orsoni. Translated from the 
original Italian by Meghana Palsheekar. Edited by Seema and Shiv Narain 
Gaur 


Eklavya, 2019, pp.22, 85.00 


dati Charpai is an Italian 
fairy tale. There lived an 
old thin and small man, 


almost a dwarf, in a small village. 


FoR A oe end ven 


He was very poor. He didn’t have 
any teeth in his mouth. People 
called him mad. He lived in a small 
old house. All the things in his 
house were very old. He had a very 
old stove to heat the house. He had 
a very old tricycle on which he 


went around everywhere. 

One day he fell ill, and his illness lasted for many days. He became 
bored since he didn’t have any friends except the birds who came and 
sat on his window sill and whom he fed grains of rice every day. Then 
one day he decided that if he wanted to go out to visit different 
places, then he must have a flying cot. He decided to make one. For 
days, people heard strange noises coming from his house. Then one 
morning people were wonderstruck when they saw Vittorio coming 
out of the house sitting on a cot that had four wheels and was run by 
an engine. 

Anjelo Funnelli’s story-telling style is very different. The story 
begins like a dialogue between the storyteller and children. The 
illustrations are unique. 


Hai OL SOVAIy LOTR 
Rafia Reshi 


ONLY FOOLS GO TO SCHOOL 
By Chatura Rao. Illustrations: Proiti Roy 
Pratham Books, 2019, Level 4, pp. 20, ¥55.00 


story that deals with the adventures of a little boy named 
Sambha, who is initially very reluctant to go to school. He 
feels that the school is for fools and hence spends most of his time 


CQ): Fools Go To School by Chatura Rao is based on a beautiful 
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outside or with his father 
in fields. He is more of a 


Only Fools 
playful child who enjoys 


Go to School 


keeping an eye on termite 
hills and beehives instead 
of attending classes. 

At the start itself, it is 
mentioned that Sambha is 
very curious about the new 


teacher. One fine morning, 


by coincidence, Sambha 
meets his new teacher 
Sunita and she takes him to the school. The other half of the book 
revolves around how Sunita as a teacher plays an important role in 
shaping Sambha’s life and personality. She’s instrumental in 
developing his interest in attending the school and helping him 
recognize and discover his abilities and skills. 

By the end of the story, Sambha is a confident school going 
student who enjoys going to school and turns out to be one of the 
interesting members in the classroom. Everyone gets fascinated by his 
knowledge about the various animals of the jungle. 

This book is good and worth reading out to little kids who are 
reluctant to go to school. 


Vinatha Viswanathan 


PICHKI KHUSH/PICHKI IS HAPPY 

By Vinita Krishna. Illustrations by Shashi Shetye. Translated into Hindi by 
Vinatha Viswanathan 

Children’s Book Trust, 2019, pp. 16 each, ¥60.00 each 


ichki is happy to push 
Pr: way out of the 

ground into the fresh 
air only to find that as she 
grows into a neem tree she is 
rejected again and again, as 
smelly, bitten by flies, 
mosquitoes, caterpillars and 
even birds. Hurt, she 
however finds redemption 
when her healing powers are 
discovered unexpectedly by a 
little boy and his dog. His 
mother and then their entire 
community flock to Pichki, 
thrilled to have this 
wonderful tree in their midst. 
Now, Pichki is happy. 

The story seems to have a 
message and a moral. The 
neem is useful to us in many wonderful ways. And that not 
everything is what it seems—you never know what good qualities 
something that is outwardly unattractive, even repulsive, may possess. 

Despite having a moral, the story makes for an interesting read 
with its unexpected resolution of the neem tree’s misery. The 
translation into English is fair though it falls a bit short of the original 
in Hindi. The illustrations by Shashi Shetye lend themselves to the 


story. 
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ELEPHANT WANTS TO PLAY/ MAIN BHEE KHELOON HATHEE BOLA 
By Cheryl Rao. Illustrations by Ajanta Guha-Thakurta 
Children’s Book Trust, 2019, pp. 16 each, ¥60.00 each 


baby elephant tries to 
play hide and seek 
with his other animal 


friends, in vain. While his 
friends find places to hide 
easily, there is no hole he can 
disappear into, no cave he fits 
into, no tree that covers him 
entirely. There is nowhere the 
elephant can hide, he is too 
big and is always seen. He then decides that this game is not for him 
and makes a park where no one is left out from play. The elephant 
seems to find a way to have fun with his friends by lending his body— 
that was the cause of his problem at hiding earlier—to his animals 
friends for play. 

An adequately illustrated book, the plot seems to cater to a 
younger audience than the length of the story suggests it may be for. 
The Hindi translation is a poor one. 


PIPILIYO KE RANG/PIPILIYO’S COLOURS 
Mohammad Sajid Khan. Illustrations by Shashi Shetye 
Children’s Book Trust, 2019, pp.16 each, 60.00 each 


he story is of a colourful 

butterfly who, soon as 

she emerges, is praised 
for her colours and her beauty 
by her mother. She flits and flies 
from flowers of garden species, 
finding no nectar to satiate her 
hunger till she chances upon a 
valley of wild flowers with all 
the nectar flowers she desired. 
Suddenly, she is caught in a 
thunderstorm and she hides 
under a big leaf. Her fears that 
she may have lost her beautiful 
colours in the rain are not 
founded as the sun once again 
comes out and she flits away as bright and beautiful as ever. 

The story has a message—that beauty is not all there is to it; after 
all, the rose, the bougainvillea and the canna are all beautiful and 
attractive but hold no rewards/nectar for Pipiliyo. However, this 
lesson seems to have left Pipiliyo untouched as on the last page she is 
relieved that even after a shower, her colours are intact. This is not an 
entirely bad thing as the bright colour patterns of butterflies help 
them in attracting mates, sometimes in repelling predators. The story 
does not seem to say why Pipiliyo should be relieved which leaves you 
wondering how, if at all, the two threads in the story that address 
beauty, of the flowers and that of Pipiliyo, are related. Nevertheless, 
the text is well-written and the facts interesting (though contrary to 
what is stated in the book, the bougainvillea are nectar flowers). The 
English translation is designed a little differently than the Hindi, but 
it works well. 


OBek LOAPEPEAEL 
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NEEM KA TINKA/THE NEEM SPRIG 
By Mohammad Sajid Khan. Illustrations by Saurabh Pandey 
Children’s book Trust, 2019, pp.16 each, $60.00 each 


his is a story about the journey 

of a sprig from a neem tree. 

Separated from its tree and 
transported away by the wind, it 
recalls all that had been and fears what 
will become of it. But then it is caught 
by a bird, to a very happy end. 

A short and sweet tale, it’s the 
perfect length for the plot. The topic 
is a fresh one-the fate of a sprig from a 
tree. A book that is likely to be 
enjoyed by the very young. Written 
well and illustrated, it’s best read in 
the Hindi original. 
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NEEM SPRIG 


Mohammnsd Said KRan 
Must ated by Saurabh Pandey 


Jaya Krishnamachari 


CUT PIECE KUMAR (ENGLISH & HINDI) 


Story and illustrations by Indu Harikumar. Translated into Hindi by Dipali 
Shukla. Design by Kanak Shashi. Edited by Bharat Tripathi 


Eklavya/Parag Initiative, Bhopal, with Edelgive Foundation, pp. 28, 70.00 


ut Piece Kumar, a bilingual 

e-book in English and Hindi 

by Indu Harikumar, is meant 
for pre-teenagers who generally love 
to try their hands at creative arts. 
The book is about a young boy 
Kumar who can turn junk into 
beautiful and useful things. He has a 
creative mind and makes all kinds of 
things with waste materials so much 
so that his mother lovingly calls him 
her Cut Piece Kumar. When Kumar 
learns from his mother that he is going to have a baby brother/sister 
soon, his mind starts working on what he should make for the new 
arrival. He hits upon the idea of a Godhadi or a quilt. 

The book is about how Kumar sets about collecting materials for 

the Godhadi and how he completes his project just in time for the 


PERSONIFICATIONS 


he fire swept across the land 
Eating everything in its path 
As the battle raged on against the land 
The rocks moaned as trees sunk in the soil like quicksand 
The flames soon died as the thunder bellowed and rain fell 
Lighting was quick as she disappeared and reappeared 
The fire as strong head it was decided not to argue. 


Serena Shah 
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baby’s arrival. The author has used a lot of illustrations to tell the 
story. The text is brief on each page, so the children will find it easy 
to read. A very innovative way to get small children interested in 
creative activities. It would be of interest to children who are 
interested in arts and crafts and who like to create nice objects with 
materials found at home like empty match boxes, bottle lids, pieces of 
cloth and so on. 

Being bi-lingual, the book will have a larger reach among children 
in the school going age. Ideally, it should be used in schools for 
teaching arts and crafts. I enjoyed reading the book and I am sure 
most children would like to read about and emulate Kumar in letting 
their creativity take shape. 


A a, ee a 


Sakshi Dogra 


SHALJAM: A FOLK TALE 
By Anonymous. Illustrations by Niharika Shenoy 


Eklavya, 2020, pp. , ¥0.00 


aljam is an instance of a predictive 

tale as it constructs itself on a 

repetitive anticipated pattern. It is a 
Russian folk tale, often translated as “The 
Giant Turnip’, collected by Alexander 
Afanasyev. Such folk tales are also called 
cumulative tales or chain tales since they 
form a string of recurring verses that build 
up to a climax at the end. The surprising 
conclusion as well as the simple and musical 
flow of Shaljam is bound to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by children. Besides enjoyment, a cumulative tale such as this 
teaches children new words, helps them memorize, and anticipate the 
sequence of events. The plot here is rather sparse and marked by 
progression. As the story evolves the characters who participate in 
pulling the turnip become odder, leading to laughter. The 
performance of this folk tale is of utmost importance as only a skilled 
storyteller can recite the folktale to make it exciting and stimulating 
for children. The fluency and rhythm of the delivery of the folk tale 
carry a lot of significance. 

The characters in Shaljam, as it happens in other cumulative tales, 
are not well defined. They are rather flat and static because the focus 
of the stories is not on character development. The cumulative tale 
can end tragically or even happily. Sometimes, as in “The 
Gingerbread Man’, the protagonist can also die, but this death is not 
the kernel of the story. 

As the poetic folk tale Shaljam draws to a close, the weakest and 
smallest of all creatures i.e., a mouse is called upon to pull out the 
turnip. It is only after the latter’s additional efforts that the giant 
turnip is extracted. One could say that the moral of this story is that 
collaboration and partnership yield fruitful results. However, 
interestingly, Shaljam closes with all the creatures falling over each 
other, which is a source of laughter, as well as disavowal of any 
absolute moral lesson, that might be imparted through this story. In 
its refusal to provide any fixed dictum or certainty, the poem is rather 
postmodern in its intent. 
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Rachana Mannar 


A SARI FOR AMMI 
By Mamta Naini. Illustrations by Sandhya Prabhat 
Tulika Books, Chennai, 2019, pp. 28, 175.00 


Saree for Ammi is a short, 
heartwarming story set in 
Kota, Rajasthan. It is a story 


of the humble existence of a weaver’s 
family and narrates how his two 
young daughters put their mother’s 
happiness over their own. It teaches 
the reader a little about making of a 
saree-from dyeing the threads to 
weaving. It also emphasizes how 
laborious the task is, sometimes 
taking months to weave just one 
saree! In a sublime way it shows the disparity between rich and poor 
when the girl says-Ammi makes so many sarees, but she doesn’t wear 
any of them. 

In its own way, this story attempts to showcase the beautiful 
hand-woven sarees of Rajasthan in their myriad colours and native 
prints. It teaches us that hard work always pays and when you set 
your mind to something, you CAN achieve it, if you work hard 
towards it. 

Illustrations by Sandhya Prabhat are vibrant and beautiful and 
give life to the story, giving us an idea of life in a village in Rajasthan. 


OD ce ae HO PROFS IRA DE ws 


Kriti Kidambi 


THE GIRL WHO STOLE AN ELEPHANT 
By Nizrana Farook 
Penguin, 2020, pp.250, 250.00 


We Girl Who Stole an Elephant is an 
extremely imaginative and 
captivating read. It has healthy 

doses of adventure, bravery, friendship, 

wilderness all thrown in. What attracted 
me to the book first was that the 
protagonist was a girl about my age. She 
was fearless, bold, loyal and always had her 
way.....kinda like me! She is a girl who 
feels strongly for her fellow villagers and 
goes over and beyond to help them. While 
this is a very admirable trait, quite often 

Chaya resorts to stealing and lying to fund 


her need for money which is unethical. She stands by her friends 
come what may. When her friend Neel was in dire trouble, she did 
not think twice about risking her own life to save him. She is quite a 
tomboy and an acrobat, jumping from one tree to another or one 
roof to another. 

The story has many twists and turns and keeps the readers glued. 
The first few chapters describe the King’s palace and Chaya’s village 
in great details. They also bring to light how unhappy the people are 
with their King. The story unfolds with Chaya and her friends 
embarking on a wild adventure into the jungle. It gives us practical 
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tips on survival in the jungle—from lighting a fire, to eating the fruits 
available in the jungle, to being careful around leeches and how to 
get rid of leeches, taming an elephant, catching and cooking fish, etc. 
Chaya and her friends are constantly chased by the King’s soldiers 
inside the jungle and do their best to keep them at bay. While they 
manage to escape the King’s soldiers, Chaya and her friends come 
face to face with the forest bandits soon after, and the story takes a 
very interesting turn thereafter. 

The story has a surprise ending. Eventually Chaya and her friends 
return back to their village and everyone is happy. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading the story about Chaya, her best 
friend Neel and her new found friend Noutr’s adventures in the 
jungles of Sri Lanka and would highly recommend this book to 
children of all ages....and adults too! 
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Veena Zutshi 


CAN YOU? 
By Sheela Preuitt and Prabha Ram. Illustrations by Ashok Rajagopalan 
Tulika Books, Chennai, pp. 24, $135.00 


an you taste with your toes? 
Or see with your ears? Or, at 
least, smell with your hair? 


No? Well, there are creatures around 
you that can! 

Take a peek into an intriguing 
world to discover the different ways 
in which animals do things that are 
‘normal’. And look out for the funny 
bits in the pictures! So says the blurb 
of this book. In conceptualizing their picture books, Tulika Books, 
Chennai, believe that by looking at pictures and absorbing their 


details, early learners develop the basic skills required for reading and 
for later enjoying the nuances of language. 

Can You? Gives us some interesting facts about the habits of 
insects and other creatures which we are normally not aware of. The 
author sets out the answers with colourful and fascinating 
illustrations. Children in the age group of six+ will enjoy this book. 
Even adults will find it illuminating. 


LILA’S LOOSE TOOTH 
By Mamta Nainy. Illustrations by Habib Ali 
Tulika Books, Chennai, 2020, pp. 20, 125.00 


ilas Loose Tooth is an amusing 
[= about a four-year old girl 

who listens to her class-mates 
narrate little stories about their first 
tooth having fallen out and what they 
did with it. Lila is curious and wishes 
for her tooth to wiggle and fall out too, 
so that she could find a suitable place to 
hide it. But when it does, unfortunately 
she misplaces her fallen tooth and gets 
very upset. How her mother recovers 
the missing tooth and tells Lila all about it makes for a hilarious story. 
Little Lila understands and is happy. 


Lia's LO%Se Tooth 
—— 


It is the innocence of childhood that shines though the tale. When 
I read it aloud to my four- year old grand-daughter, she wanted to 
hear the story again and again. Habib Ali’s sketches are very colourful 
and pleasing. 


A ee eee 


Chandra Chari 


All Pratham titles being reviewed here have been published on the digital 
platform Storyweaver (www.storyweaver.org.in) 
KELAM KO CHAHIYE OONT 


By Anu-Chowdhury-Sorabjee. Illustrations by Kalyan Joshi. Translated from 
the original English by Madhu B. Joshi 


Pratham Books, Parag Initiative/Edelgive Foundation, 2019, Level 2, pp.18, 
55.00 


he original story titled A 

Camel for Kelam (Guest 

Editor Shabnam 
Minwala) and its Hindi 
translation, as the Hindi title 
makes it clear, Kelam ko Chahiye 
Oont, is about an animal-lover, 
Pabuji who lives in Rajasthan, 


and his niece Kelam who also 
loved animals. But her heart is set 
on acamel and so the adventurous uncle saddles his beloved horse 
Zafran and away he goes in search of one. 

How he has to travel a long distance and reaches Persia, and not 
Lanka, as he had heard was where horses came from, and brings back 
the first horse to Rajasthan makes a good story. However, to 
disseminate misinformation in a book meant for a beginner reader is 
not what is expected from Pratham (even if the record is set right at 
the end). 


The illustrations are eye-catching. 


| AM A PUPPET 

By Anurupa Roy. Illustrated by Adrija Ghosh 

BOBO AND THE WORMS 

By Abokali Jimomi. Illustrations by Canato Jimo 

Pratham Books, 2019, Level 2, pp.16 & 12, 50.00 & 45.00 


wo attractively 

produced little titles 

with wonderful 
illustrations to match the 
very sparse text are just what 
the beginner reader will 
enjoy holding and mastering 
the art of reading. J am the 
Puppet, a Parag Initiative and 
supported by Edelgive 
Foundation, delights with 
pictures of puppets from 
different regions of India 
and many countries of the 
world—Turkey, Italy, England, Indonesia, Japan and Russia. 
Authenticity shows as the author Anurupa Roy is herself a puppeteer, 
puppet theatre director and puppet designer. 
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Bobo And The Worms is all about 
teaching the little readers about 
Vermicomposting and why not all 
worms are bad for the plants like the 
caterpillars who chew up the leaves 
and stems of a plant. Bobo loves 
visiting Apuza, the Sumi-Naga word 
for grandmother, because “Apuza 
grows beans, yam, chives, perilla, 
mustard, chillies and cherry tomatoes in her garden.’ But does Apuza 
want the earthworms caught by Bobo to be thrown out? Find out 
why not and how even their poo makes the soil rich and fertile. A 


delightful tale. 


NAAKON KI SHAHZAADI 


By Meera Ganapati. Illustrations by Nancy Raj. Translated from the original 
English into Hindi by Swagata Sen Pillai 

Pratham Books/ Parag Initiative, Edelgive Foundation, Level 3, 2019, pp. 20, 
50.00 


ranslated from the original e RG TRS To eee 
story, The Noses of All Noses, 5 Me 4 
Meera Ganapati takes up an aent & EAT a 
unususal theme for children, of si. Ae ook 
scents and smells. +d ; 2 
Zahara’s grandmother has a y 4 
prominent and unique nose which po 
smells out everything within sight. ; ay: 
Zahara wants her nose to be like her Fat 


grandmother’s. So she sets out on 

an extraordinary journey, literally led by her nose! And she is 
rewarded, as is the reader by being wafted into the corridors of 
history, and learns how perfumes, or in this case, itr, are created. 

The last page appends some interesting facts about the history of 
itr, that the Mughal emperors patronized the culture, and that in 
Dariba Kalan, in Old Delhi, there exists a shop even today, set up 
originally by an itv maker Gulab Singh Joharimal in the time of 
Akbar Shah II. 

All of us know that scent is the trigger to memories and places, 
and this has been used as an interesting device. However, it is not 
clear if the beginner reader will make the connections. Also, the word 
Shahzadi (Princess) in the title is a bit of a misnomer when used for an 
old grandmother. The illustrations do not really work too well for all 
the characters. 


THE LADDOO CODE 
By Saksham Arora 


Pratham Books, 2019, Level 3, pp.12, 
745.00 


Dy, 


The Laddoo Code 


by Saksham Arora 


t 


really clever tale, The Laddoo 
Code is all about how Rahul 
nd Ritwik figure out how to 
protect their snacks from their friends 
in school. But would you think of encryption and decryption, which 
computers use to keep information safe, when you are drooling over 
laddoos waiting to be eaten? But there it is, all spelt out in The 


Laddoo Code. 
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Serena Shah 


HEROES OF OLYMPUS: THE LOST HERO 
By Rick Riordan 
Penguin, 2010, pp. 576, ¥399.00 


p Yen years ago, the famous children’s 
author Rick Riordan, of Percy 
Jackson fame, published The Lost 

Hero, the first book in his The Heroes of 

Olympus series. It was an instant hit. It 

caused a whole lot of young readers like 

me to fall in love with Greek and Roman 
mythology. After The Lost Hero, Riordan 
wrote four more books in the series, and 
they are an entertaining account of the 
various Greek and Roman gods and their 
children. For Indian readers, it’s 
interesting to compare these western gods 
with our own gods and our myths and folklores. 

The Lost Hero is a story about a Roman demigod called Jason 
Grace, who is son of Jupiter, god of the sky. Jason has no memory of 
the past. He, along with Piper Mclean, daughter of Aphrodite, the 
Greek goddess of Love, and Leo Valdez, son of Hephaestus, Greek 
god of forgery and flames, go on a quest to save Hera, the Queen of 
Heavens. Are you confused? Do not be. The author narrates the story 
in an easy, understandable manner. On their journey to rescue Hera, 
Jason, Piper and Leo encounter monsters and magic. The book is 
both serious and hilarious. Riordan uses third person narrative, 
switching the voices between the three main characters, to make 
mythology interesting and thrilling. One of my favourite lines is : 
“Can we just call them storm spirits?’ Leo asked. “Venti makes them 
sound like evil espresso drinks.’ 

Not surprisingly, the book is a cliff-hanger, and a reader 
immediately wants to rush to read the second instalment. Since 
children like me have been staring at a screen so much more this year 
due to the pandemic, reading this book was a welcome distraction. I 
would highly recommend it to anyone in the age group of 8 to 100, 
because this is a book for all age groups. When you read the book, 
you feel as if you are in the book itself. 


Oo, HOM PPGROR A ee ey ey te 


RLCK RIORDAN 


cal — 
THE BLOOD OF OLYMPUS 


Book News Book News 


Nomad’ Land by Paro Anand talks about the 
effects of terrorism and displacement, and 
about the healing powers of hope, friendship 
and reconciliation. Shanna and Pema, from 


Nomad ’s 
Land 


displaced communities growing up in a big 
city, meet at their new school. As the two girls 
become friends, they get to understand their 
own and each other’s stories. They discover 
new wells of strength within themselves and 
start to deal with the sadness and confusion 


Paro Anand 
of the adults around them. But when they 


embark on a plan that is as brave as it is audacious, will the forces of 
history allow them to succeed? 


Talking Cub, an imprint of Speaking Tiger, 2020, pp.256, 350.00 
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THE ART GALLERY ON PRINCESS STREET/PRINCESS STREET KI ART GALLERY 
By Jerry Pinto. Illustrations by Kripa. Hindi translation by Sandhya Gandhi Vakil 
Pratham Books, Level 4, pages unnumbered, ¥65.00 each 


We Art Gallery on Princess Street is F 
a historical biography of the 
world famous art Gallery of 

Modern art-Bombay’s Gallery 

Chemould. Earlier art was confined to 

traditional depiction of people, 

buildings and animals. The most 
famous genre of art was Mughal 
paintings or miniature painting. 

The story goes back to Bapsy 
Sabavala, a woman of great wealth and 
eccentricity. Bapsy, initially a social 
worker but later turned into an actor, LX == 
was the youngest daughter of Sir Cowasji akaaey and Dhanbai. 

She was artistic by nature and brought craftsmen from all over the 
country to decorate her home and called it a ‘symphony in stone’. 
The great loves of Bapsy’s life were her animal friends. Once she 
threw a ball for animals in the Taj Mahal Hotel, where she invited all 
the animals for high tea. She was a kind hearted person who raised 
money for the victims of Jallianwala Massacre and set up a store to 
help young men get work. 

Bapsy had two sons, Shahrukh and Jahangir. Jahangir was a 
painter who went to Paris and England to study Art. There he 
married Shirin Dastur. 

Ata tea dance Bapsy managed to pair off Khorsed and a young 
girl, who had just finished school, and Kekoo Gandhy. Eventually the 
two of them got married. One day Kekoo met Roger Van Damne, 
who was very impressed by the fact that everyone in India had 
pictures of Gods and Godesses and proposed to Kekoo that together 
they must start a framing business. Kekoo’s father had some land in 
Andheri. This was Shahpur Baug where both of them set up the 
Chemould Factory and started a shop at Princess street to sell the 
frames. 

Around the same time terrible things were happening in Europe. 
In order to escape the concentration camp of Adolf Hitler, some Jews 
ran away from Germany. Rudy Von Layden, a geologist who became 


the country’s leading art critic, Emanuel Schlesinger and Walter 
Langhammer, Professors of Art, were all friends of Kekoo and 
Khorshed, and encouraged young Indian painters and showed them 
the art of Europe and America. Lord Mountbatten got some of them 
involved in a scheme called Mur Art. From these friends Kekoo must 
have come in contact with modern art. But in those days very few 
people appreciated modern Indian art. They liked Mughal miniatures 
and Pahari paintings, Chola Bronzes and Gupta Sculptures. There 
were some people who believed that art cannot exist outside the 
world it inhabits. You will want to draw what you see. The artist in 
the Mughal court saw the beauty around him and drew from it. The 
artists in the modern city will draw from their own lives. They will 
look at nature, people working hard, people in the trains and old 
buildings and paint them. Modern art does not merely reproduce 
what he or she sees. The artist takes a bit of herself and puts it in the 
painting. 

So Kekoo began putting some of his paintings in the window of 
his shop on Princess Street. The great artist MF Hussain sold his first 
painting from that window. 


In 1952 Soli Batliwala who was the manager of the Jahangir Art 
Gallery, gave the first floor of the gallery to Kekoo and Khorshed. In 
nine months it became Gallery Chemould, the first commissioning 
art gallery in Bombay. Later they opened branches of Gallery 
Chemould in Calcutta and Delhi. Kekoo and Khorshed lived to see 
modern art make its mark all over the world. 

The story is interesting and informative, but a bit long to hold the 
interest of the reader. Connectivity in the family history and some 
other events are missing. Illustrations are done in very subdued 
colours in order to give a glimpse of modern art. For a reader of this 
age illustrations should be brighter as they help in getting the child 
interested in the contents of the book. 

The Hindi translation of the book is good. There is more 
connectivity in the storyline than in the English one. But there are 
difficult Urdu words like daulatmand, hadsa, taalim, shaksh, 
mumkin, itminan, mahaul, tabdil which a child may not understand. 

The font used is good. At places writing is on a dark background, 
as a result the text is not very clear. 
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THE CROCODILE WHO ATE BUTTER CHICKEN FOR BREAKFAST AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By Khyrunnisa A. Illustrations by Meenakshi lyer 
Red Panda, 2020, pp.189, Rs 249.00 


Age: 9 yrs+ 


illed with word plays, a bit 
} of silliness and a lot of fun, 

The Crocodile Who Ate Butter 
Chicken for Breakfast and Other 


Stories is a collection of short 
stories which centres around 


CROCODILE 


animals, and the people around YY BUTTER 


Hit 


CHICKEN to: 


them. 

The author, Khyrunnisa A is an 
excellent storyteller, with an eye 
for a story in the little things 
which others might miss. She 
picks small ideas, and fleshes them 
out to engaging and interesting 
stories, whether it is snails who 
have an objection to Shakespeare 
(can you guess the lines?) or a 
crocodile which loves butter chicken. There’s also a frog which 
doesn’t turn into a prince, and a turkey that doesn’t land up on the 
dining table for Christmas. Not everything is about the animals 
themselves—Karthik discovers not all kites are raptors, and there’s a 
window of hope that the professor might actually find his glasses. 

The language is simple, and with plenty of puns and wordplays 
woven through the narrative, the author keeps us guessing. What 
happens when a grandma’s dying wish is to name her granddaughter 
Snowy and the new neighbour wants a dog called Snowy? How about 
shouting Tsunami at the beach? Not quite what you think! 

The author builds characters who are unique and memorable 
through their quirks and habits. The clever little twists leave you 
pleasantly satisfied. The illustrations by Meenakshi Iyer add 
sufficiently to the making of the book. 

The author’s style also allows for some new words to be 


BREAKFAST 


PAD OTTER STORIES 
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introduced especially to young readers in an engaging way— 
Eruditesnail and Prodigysnail are not just smart, but also meaningful. 

Each story is about ten pages long, and there are twenty stories in 
the collection. While some of the stories are from the perspective of 
the animals, others are from the perspective of the people. A light and 
engaging collection, the stories should be understandable to children 
aged nine and above, but can also be enjoyed by adults. 


Shiv Narayan Gour 


CROCODILE TEETH 
By Bharat Shekhar. Illustrations by Soumya Menon 
Tulika, Chennai, 2019, pp.60, Rs 165.00 


harat Shekhar’s Crocodile 
B Teeth is about a crocodile 

without teeth. You know 
that teeth are a very important 
part of a crocodile’s body. The 
story of the crocodile’s journey to 
find new teeth has many twists 
and turns, which keeps the reader 
connected throughout. 

Grinder N Grater, the 
crocodile and his friend Cheeni, 
the bird helps him in finding new 
teeth. The friendship between 
them is fascinating. Little 
children will connect with the 
small bird who befriends a big 


animal like a crocodile. The story 


also introduces us to a very catchy and funny concept of an Old Age 
Home for animals called Old Age Home For Once Ferocious 
Animals (OAHOFA). Many older animals live there, including 
Lachchu the lame lion, Ssshanti the snake, HaHa the Hyena and 
others. Although, the story does not have a character arc for these 
characters, they still play an important role later in the story. 

Another character of the story is the poacher. During the search 
for new teeth inside the cave, Cheeni and Grinder see the poacher for 
the first time. The poacher collects bones and skins of different 
animals and keeps them in the cave and sells them for money. Cheeni 
and Grinder want to teach him a lesson. That’s when the story takes 
another turn and all the animals in the Old Age Home help Cheeni 
and Grinder. 

There are beautiful descriptions of the hillock and the caves. 
However, though not deliberately, the story sends a wrong message. 
The crocodile is so upset by the fact that other animals make fun of 
him that he wanted to change himself, instead of their accepting him 
for who he really was. But things change after the incident with the 
poacher, and everyone helps him and Cheeni. 

Soumya Menon has done a great job with the illustrations in the 
book. Through the Illustrations one can find the story behind the text 
and the catchy illustrations serve the book very well. Soumya has 
illustrated many Tulika and Eklavya books and her work is always 
uniformly good. 

The production quality of the book is excellent like all Tulika 
publications. Overall, Crocodile Teeth will definitely be enjoyed by 
kids. 
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KOLKATA 


AND IMAGINATION 


Strategies for Human 
Development and People’s 
Participation in Rural India 
Edited by Yatindra Singh Sisodia and 

Tapas Kumar Dalapati 


978-93-90022-14-4 @ 240 pp, @ 2020 @ HB 
T1195 @ $49.95 @ £42.95 


Caste in Kerala 
Edited by K.N. Panikkar 


978-93-90430-02-4 @ 276 pp. @ 2020 @ HB @ & 1395 


Kolkata in Space, Time, 
and Imagination (Volumes !-1i) 


Edited by Anuradha Roy and Melitta Waligora 


Volume! 
978-93-5290-786-1 @ 358 pp, @ 2019 @ HB 
T1250 $54.95 @ £44.95 


Volume Il 

978-93-89850-85-7 @ 440 pp. @ 2020 @ HE 

7 1250 @ $ 64,95 @ £ 56,95 
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